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_.. the long-awaited publishing event: 


water coors op DONG KINGMAN 


AND HOW THE ARTIST WORKS 


Moon and Locomotive Collection of Mr. Stanley Barbee 


As featured in special article, this issue of Desien 


a The name Dong Kingman is synonymous with all that is good in watercolor 
painting. Many critics and fellow-professionals rank him as the best water- 
Fe colorist living today. You have seen his work on the covers of Fortune, Life, 
» Time and many other magazines, as well as in leading art museums. Now, 
here in one book his tremendous output is reproduced in full color and mono- 
chrome, along with a lively text by Alan D. Gruskin and with a special fore- 
_ ward by William Saroyan. A practical, invaluable volume of technique and 
an inspiration for all serious artists. 


ie list priced at $5.95 
A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 


available thru Design Magazine's Book Service 
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Mr. Kingman, a member of Design Magazine’s Editorial Board, is this issue’s cover artist. 
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What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 


HOW DOES AN EDUCATOR EVALUATE 
“MODERN ART?” 

The Whitney Museum of New York recently ex- 
hibited the work of several Fullbright Scholarship winners 
who have been studying abroad. Their artistic output can 
not help but stop traffic and elicity appraisals by students 
and the lay public, ranging from: “What ts it?” to “Why 
is it?” Other practicing artists, with a more sympathetic 
viewpoint, add footnotes of appreciation and deep interest. 
What should the general educator think of their con- 
troversial efforts? 

Obviously, the first thing to state is that every artist 
is entitled to see art as he wishes, and to paint in whatever 
honest direction his imagination leads him. With this un- 
derstood, the lay public has overcome the greatest obstacle 
that lays between it and art appreciation. 

Inevitably, there will be good art and poor art in an 
exhibition. Regardless of the fact that these were scholar- 
ship winners, art is too free a medium for expression to be 
squeezed into a narrow mold for appraisal. Juries are com- 
posed of human beings; the I.B.M. Univac did not decide 
who merited further study abroad. 

One painting was entitled: “Venice.” To those ac- 
customed to thinking of this Renaissance stronghold in 
terms of romantic canals and gondoliers, the artist’s rendi- 
tion would come as a shock. It is painted in raw, smolder- 
ing colors. It is, on the surface, ugly to behold. But this 
is evidently the way that the artist saw Venice. And so he 
painted it. An honest expression defies absolute stand- 
ards of beauty. We do not all seek to woo and marry the 
same Greek goddess. Our tastes are individual. 

The art of today—and that means our present century 
—is primarily one of self-expression, best expressed 
through the medium of color, mass and composition. Ideas 
and concepts are more important than trite subject matter. 
With this kind of yardstick for evaluation, even the hom- 
liest, most mundane object can be transmuted to a thing of 
beauty and lasting worth. Today’s artist seems to be striving 
for the expression of ideas, not tortuous detail. Details can 
be practiced and their skilled portrayal won, but ideas must 
well from’ the individual, and his ability to think and his 
courage to express. 

What does this mean to the educator? We can’t work 
with a hundred students a day, nearly three hundred days a 
year, simply encouraging new ideas. But ideas are important 
—vital. Yet, realism must always enter the picture. We can 
dream with our head in the stars, but we must live by a 
more orderly process. Thus, we must temper flights of pure 
fancy and unchecked self-expression, so that our teaching 
abilities may be given to the majority of students, and not 
the aspiring rugged individualist. A teacher in public school 
must become a bridge between the joy of free expression and 
the mainland of learned method. 


continued on page 49 


Acclaimed by critics and teachers, this authoritative book 
is by one of the outstanding pioneers in the field, Edward 
Winter. 


“The student could scarcely hope for a better instructor.” 


“Mr. Winter's example should be an inspiration to all those 
who are interested in upgrading an avocation into a profit- 
able way of making a living.” 


‘ 


NOW YOU CAN LEARN ENAMELING 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME . . . 
WITH INEXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
With clear, easy-to-follow text and loads of pictures (many in 
full color), Mr. Winter shows you the latest techniques for mak- 
ing ash trays—bowls—vases—jewelry—tiles—meosaics—Christ- 
mas cards — doorknobs — metal sculpture — and much more. 
You'll learn how to work with raw materials, metallic oxides 


and intense furnace heats—prepare enamel and apply it to 
copper, steel, cast iron and other metals. 


A TREASURE-CHEST OF IDEAS AND 
INSPIRATION — AND THE COST IS 


Fill out this coupon today. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if 


THE FIRST COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO ENAMELING 
ON ALL METALS .. . 


.. A beautiful book rich in inspiration and assistance.” 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT! 


ENAMEL ART ON METAL 
by Edward Winter 


—The Cleveland Press 


—Toledo Blade 


—Robert D. Goldman 
Past President 
industrial Arts Association of Pennsylvania 


ONLY $9.75 


you're not completely satisfied. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS 
(Publisher of American Artist) 


24 West 40th Street—New York 18, N.Y. 


MONEY-BACK EXAMINATION OFFER 


Yes, | want to-examine Edward Winter's ENAMEL ART ON METALS. 
|! underst-nd th-t if | am not completely satisfied, | may return the 


Please send prepaid .. 
Name 


City, Zone, State 


within 10 days and receive a full refund. 
copy (ies) at $9.75 each to: 


$ encl 


osed. 
(_] Check here to receive the latest checklist of Watson-Guptill ‘‘how- 


to’ art books. 


For Canada, add 25¢ per book; other countries 75< for one book, 

50c for each additional book to cover shipping costs. Payment in U_S. 

funds. Sorry, no COD’s. (For wT in N.Y.C. add 3% sales tax.) 
(DE) 
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® Protects oil paint- 
ings from dirt, dust 
and grime. 


THE 
BUTTON 


For 


a final picture varnish 


Made only by 


M. GRUMBACHER 
GRUMBACHER 
DAM AR 
VARNISH BIG 
| 12 oz. Can 


1.65 


A rdeids @ Lucite 
476 West 34th St. 


New York 1 


“CREATING WITH PAPER” 


a wonderful new book for the imaginative art educator 


BY PAULINE JOHNSON 


| 
| 


== YOURS for the asking=—= 


a special service relative to information and free offers involving 
art-educational items 


Civic organizations, governmental agencies and art materials firms 
are invited to forward data for publication in this column. Send 
information to: Arnold Hagen, P.O. Box 866, Hawthorne, Calif. 4 
POCKET GUIDE TO FREE FILMS: The films described in this 
3U0-page booklet cover a wide range of subjects, the larger 
portion of which are excellent teaching aids. Included are 
over 200 free 16mm sound motion pictures dealing with 
industrial, historic and artistic themes. Write: Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Dept. IF, 3 East 54th St., NYC 
22. 


HOLLAND POSTERS: A set of two Dutch posters (23” x 
33”) excellent for schoolroom and library use. Also in- 
cluded: a teaching aid packet on the Netherlands. Sent on 
request from The Netherlands Information Service, Dept. 
[F, 1004 Millis Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


INDIAN ART FROM NEW MEXICO: Why is Indian art so 
easily recognized, and yet so hard to imitate? Why, among 
a small population, are there so many excellent painters, 
potters, weavers and silversmiths? Send for this beautifully 
illustrated brochure that tells the story about Indian artists. 
Write: New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, Dept. IF, 
Sante Fe, New Mexico. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF TOY PLANS: You can build toys from fir 
plywood with the help of these easy-to-follow plans. Com- 
plete directions include cutting diagrams, step-by-step as- 


A carnival of exciting ideas in papercraft, and all of them make use 
of the simplest of low cost materials. Here is a book for every art educator’s 
library, literally overflowing with gay and handsome projects. Just about every- 
thing you'll want to know has been included in the 207 pages which comprise 


this deluxe volume. More than 500 illustrations accompany the detailed 


contents. A few of the highlights: 
Cutting, curling, scoring, folding and bending paper . . . Mobiles . 


Geometric solids 
Gift wraps .. . Party decorations .. . 


Frames ... . 
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University of Washington Press 


esign’s Book Service ‘or University of Washington 


. . « Holiday decorations . . . Bir 


ds and Animals .. 
Costumes . . . Bulletin boards . 


priced at $6.50 
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sembly instructions. Make it a classroom project. Detailed 
data on creating a clubhouse and large scale doll’s house. 
Write to: Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Dept. IF, 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 


CERAMIC NEWS: Send for a free sample copy of a popular 
ceramics magazine. Free to designers, artists, educators 
and students. Write: Ceramic News Magazine, Dept. IF, 
509 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


THE STORY OF LEATHER: A handsome 80 page book on 
leather-craft, describing techniques, tools, manufacturing 
procedures. Fully illustrated and free of charge from: Ohio 
Leather Co. Dept. IF, Girard, Ohio. 


ARTS & CRAFTS PROJECT BOOK: There is a great need 
among volunteer leaders of arts, crafts and recreational 
activities for booklets furnishing ideas for programs, and 
easy methods for carrying them out. The projects described 
iii this 23 page booklet were tried out with a group of 
thirty boys and girls ranging in ages from 7 to 11 years. 
Copies obtained without charge by writing to: Rural Re- 
search Institute, Inc., Dept. IF, 500 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
36. 


METALCRAFT: Nine easy projects in metal craftsmanship, 
requiring little cost outlay and using scrap materials. (The 
tools required are limited to those usually kept in the aver- 
age homemaker’s tool chest.) Copies of this 32 page pamph- 
let available without charge from: Rural Research Institute, 
Dept. IF, 500 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 36 


AUTOMOTIVE DESIGN: A field with unlimited career op- 
portunities for imaginative young artists. This 38 page 
hooklet offers general information for those who can 
plan early for an ever-expanding field of industrial design. 
Describes in detail the function and organization of auto- 
motive design, and team work involved. The step by step 
progress of an automobile design from inception to final 
form is fully outlined. Request from: Chrysler Corporation, 
Dept. IF, Box 1687, Detroit 31, Mich. 


POSTER FROM TURKEY: Booklet on this important Medi- 
terranean country and a teaching kit which includes the 
color poster. The booklet is for history and geography 
instruction, the poster for display in the classroom. Write: 
Turkish Information Office, Dept. IF, 444 E. 52nd St., 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 
continued from page 47 


Millions of students are not yet ready for the easy-go- 
ing “do as you will’ methods of the collegian. Before one 
can paint outside the rules, one must learn to paint. And 
therefore, every art teacher must make no personal, pre- 
determined decision to stop growing in art. Where it may be 
permissable to decide what you like for yourself, you have 
no right to mold hundreds of young minds to think by your 
standards. The successful teacher—and we mean successful 
in the light of bestowing the gift of creativity to others— 
cannot endure in a static vacuum. New ideas, new means of 
expression—these are the lifeblood of education. Make no 
absolute decision ; simply choose the best as you see it today, 
and then mature with it, along with your students. Tomor- 
row, you must be able to see new horizons and willing to 
carry your pupils forward so that they too may see and 
evaluate for themselves. 4 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 


Only the finest arts and crafts books 


can help you create your finest work 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
POTTERY MAKING John B. 
Kenny. This standard, most widely- 
accepted book in the field covers 
fundamentals, tools needed, tech- 
niques. 187 large, step-by-step 
photos, 100 diagrams, 12 four-color P 
photos. 256 pages. (7%"’ x 10%’’). $7.50 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE—METHODS AND 
PROCESSES by John B. Kenny features 393 step- 
by-step photos, 668 large scale diagrams, 14 
magnificent color photos. Most comprehensive 
book published on the subject. 320 pages. (7%"’ 
x 10%’’). $7.50 


CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE POTTER jy Daniel 
Rhodes covers the origin of clay, blending characteristics, 
ceramic uses, innumerable recipes for mixing and firing, as 
well as the whole story of glazes. (7%"’ x 10%’’). $7.50 


ENAMELING ON METAL by Opp: 

| | Untracht, in addition to the fundamentals 
x 79 for beginners, presents the newest views on 
such techniques as Cloisonne, Plique a 


Jour, Champleve, Basse Taille, Limoges, 
overglaze colors and many others. (7%’’ x 10%’’). $7.50 


COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER MADE 


AT HOME }y Kar/ and Nora Kramer shows 
how with a small home workshop you can 
: accomplish astonishing results with such 


projects as plates, bracelets, spoons, trays, 
pins, earrings, etc. x 10%’’). $7.50 


PHOTO: courtesy, American House, 
New York, ceramic sculpture by 
ogo Kempe, sterling candlesticks 
by ald Foley, stoneware punch- 
bowl by Edwin Scheier. stoneware 
cups by James McKinnell, enamel nut 
bow! and dish by Oppi Untracht. 


At your art, ceramics and book stores or postpaid from 


CHILTON, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Uo THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


It’s always so good to have 
Dad home! 
Home—the place he 
works hard to keep safe | 
and secure. In a free and | 
peaceful world he can al- 
ways be there to’take care _ 
of his family. But peace | 
costs money. 
“Money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to 
help make peace lasting. — 
And money saved by indi- 
Your Savings Bonds, as__ 
a direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- | 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. | 
The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They — 
help us keep the things | 
worth keeping. 
Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YGUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS { 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


If you ut} $2900 | $5,000 | $10,000 


each week, 

ome $4.75 $8.50 | $18.75 
This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! : 


Photograph by Howard Zief 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Art Educators Without Art 


HOW MANY buildings are erected today without speci- 
fications? Would you care to live in a house which the architect 
had ordered built by giving little more than a few esthetic gen- 
eralities to the carpenter and contractor ? 


How would you like to drive an automobile which had been 
assembled by technicians whose only previous training was a 
course on educational philosophy ? 


Today, the teaching of art is occasionally in the hands of 
theoreticians—art educators with no technical training in draw- 
ing and basic fundamentals. The U.S. government survey of two 
years ago indicated that close to 90% of all teachers in the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels have had little or no formal art train- 
ing. This is understandable—our acute shortage of educators has 
forced most teachers to double up by instructing in fields in which 
they are one jump ahead of their students. Understandable, but 
hardly excusable. The plain fact is: art educators are sometimes 
not artists. 


You will read a great deal in print about guiding youngsters, 
but never, never showing them your way of drawing. We must not 
encourage copying. You will also be given to understand that the 
educator’s job is molding self-expression, not telling “how to.” 
How-to is a leprous word in fashionable art education circles, 
along with “step-by-step,” and “literal art.” | 
Regardless of the high-minded (if self-imposed) task of turn- 
ing out well-rounded personalities, common sense and honest self 
appraisal should be the order of the day for an instructor. Teach- 
ers who cannot draw, cannot teach drawing. Art is a field of en- 
deavor where the unqualified individual eventually unmasks him- 
self. No well-rounded phrasing or glibly esthetic generalities can 
offer true refuge from the unqualified art teacher’s shortcomings. 
Art ability can only be achieved by practice. No amount of imagi- 
nation can overcome lack of technical proficiency. 


continued on page 55 


‘creative art magazine 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER 


A few summers ago, Dong Kingman of our editorial board was invited 
by the U. S. State Department to travel throughout Asia and the Pacific 
islands on a unique assignment. As a ‘goodwill ambassador with portfolio 
(of Painting materials), he held demonstrations of his craft in scores of 
exotic ports and mud villages. Upon his return to America, these fascinating 
watercolors were widely exhibited, many appearing in Life Magazine. 
Among his paintings was our coverpiece, here reproduced thru courtesy of 
The Reporter Magazine. For an appraisal of Mr. Kingman’s approach to 
painting see William Saroyan’s article on page 78 of this issue. a 


VOLUME 60, NO. 2 NOV.-DEC./1958 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
Make-Do is An Art/Bernard Forman 56 
Design Your Own Christmas Cards 58 
Paper Mask Menagerie 60 
Masks From Shirt Cardboards 
Aluminum Foil Holidaycraft 
Professional Lettering/J. |. Beigeleisen 


Changing Look in Posters >. 78 
Fresh Techniques For The Enamelist/Oppi Untracht 74 
Kingman: Originality in Watercolor/William Saroyan 78 
7 Wonders of The Architectural World 84 


DEPARTMENTS 
What’s On Your Mind?/Amalia DiDonato _......__. 47 
Yours For The Asking/Arnold Hagen _.....___-_-__.-.. 48 


Contributing Editors 


Art Education: Dale Goss, Edwin Ziegfeld, 
Alfred Howell, Ray Faulkner, 
Marion Miller, Jane Welling. 


Techniques: Dong Kingman, Matlack Price, 
Alfred Pelikan, Henry Gasser, 
Reynold Weidenaar. 


Crafts: Dorothy Liebes, Sam Kramer, 
Victoria Betts, Edward Winter, 
Mary Diller, Michael Engel, L.L.D. 


Design: Otto Karl Bach, Clara M. Cioban, 
Edith L. Mitchell, Donna Stoddard. 


Business Staff 


Business Manager Circulation 
Margaret Armbrust Juliana Gage 
Advertising Subscriptions 
Cc. C. Bolin Lillie Evans 


Felix Payant/President 
Hughes Miller/Vice-Pres. 
J. Paul McNamara/Secretary 
Kenneth Johnston/Treasurer 


CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed and 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: USA and Canada, $4; foreign, $4.50. 

ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issues or 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
from individuals, schools, libraries and any other source. 
Orders not accompanied by remittance cannot be filled or 
correspondence undertaken. Additional copies ave available 
to subscribers only, at the rate of 60c per copy. 

Copyright 1958, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 
on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 
Company. 

DESIGN is indexed in the “Reader's Guide’ at libraries 
everywhere, and also in ‘Art Index” of your local library. 
Full year volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers 
only on microfilm. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First St., Ane Arbor, Michigan. 
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BYOOK REVIEW SECTION 


THE ART OF DRAWING Robert Fawcett 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $10 


Robert Fawcett has long been considered one of America’s 
finest illustrators and is unquestionably a superb draftsman who 
believes that no artist can long endure without a solid foundation 
of drawing ability. This book, then, is for the maturing student 
who wishes to develop his skills, not only as a fine artist, but also 
with an eye to entering the world of illustrating for books, mag- 
azines, advertising and other graphic applications. The coverage 
specifically limits itself to what the title indicates—skillful draw- 
ing, in many mediums. Among the tools Fawcett employs and 
painstakingly describes: felt pen, pencil, crayon, brush and. ink, 
charcoal, casein, tempera, wash. 125 illustrations and 135 deluxe- 
sized pages. 


% Subscriber price: $8.95 


MODERN ART, SWEET OR SOUR Frederic Taubes 


Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $5.00 

One of America’s more widely known artist-critics has a 
splendid time for himself dissecting contemporary art, making 
evaluations without benefit of preconceived opinions based on 
the “authorities.” The opinions expressed are entirely Mr. Taubes’ 
and, whether they make you rub your hands with glee or set your 
blood to boiling, you'll be hard put to dismiss his analyses with 
indifference. You'll find the Venus de Milo discussed in the 
strange company of a later sculptor’s work and that of asylum 
inmates. In lesser hands, this volume would be just so much shrug- 
gable vitriol; under the Taubes scalpel it makes highly entertain- 
ing and informative head-hunting. Illustrated. 143 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $4.25 


ENAMELING ON METAL Oppi Untracht 
Chilton Co. Publisher List price: $7.50 


A generously illustrated book of procedures and projects in 
the jewellike medium which has attained a formidable following 
of enthusiasts. Written by an art educator and skilled craftsman 
for practical use. Represented are the best efforts of more than 
forty well-known enamelists who have designed jewelry, murals, 
boxes, bowls, religious items, sculptures and enameled portraits. 
Full coverage on tools, techniques, sources of supply. 183 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $6.75. 


THE ABC OF LETTERING J. 1. Biegeleisen 
Harper & Brothers List price: $7.50 


Among letterers, this is the classic guide and it is now in an 
expanded, new edition. Excellent text for a professional level 
lettering course and invaluable reference for the practicing graphic 
artist. More than twenty complete alphabets are included in pop- 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to ebtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author's name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following % symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from nublisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 
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ular, distinctive styles for every purpose. The coverage progresses 
from basic fundamentals through use, care and selection of equip- 
ment. (Highlights are featured in this issue of Design.) [IIlus- 
trated, prop-open volume has 233 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $6.85. 


CERAMICS AND HOW TO DECORATE THEM Joan B. Priolo 
Sterling Publisher List price: $5.95 


Deluxe-sized volume, filled with new and unusual decorating 
ideas. Features 272 black and white illustrations plus 32 more in 
full color, ranging in subject matter from step-by-step techniques 
to tasteful examples of functional ceramics and enamels. The au- 
thor includes basic fundamentals of shaping and molding, then 
goes beyond to the decorative designing of the surface. Sample cov- 
erage: sgrafhto, jewel glazes, textures, majolica, airbrush, enameling 
methods: Meant for the serious hobbyist, but written in simple 
terms for the beginner as well. 144 pages. 


*% Subscriber price: $5.25. 


MOSAIC PATTERNS Edwin Hendrickson 
Hill & Wang Publishers List price: $4.95 


Exclusively concerned with the presentation of patterns from 
which to construct a wide variety of mosaics. Using a grid screen 
style of diagramming, the reader can work swiftly toward the con- 
struction of murals, inlaid tabletops, plaques and similar appli- 
cations. A number of full color examples are included among 
the many plates, but the selection of colored tesserae remains in the 
mosaicist’s hands, thus permitting originality of execution. Sim- 
plicity is the keynote of this book; enthusiasts of any age can 
utilize it. 95 pages, 72 large patterns, including animal forms, 
mythological themes, still life, portraits and many stylized depic- 
tions which capture the ancient-historic flavor of the original in- 
spirations. 


Subscriber price: $4.45. 


DECOUPAGE Dorothy Harrower 
Barrows, Publisher List price: $10 

The art of cutting out and pasting fragments to create a new 
entity is the subject of this unusual book. Decoupage—cutting 
silhouettes, printed pictures, abstract forms and shapes and then 
adhering them to furniture or framing them as originals in their 
own right—a historic handcraft with many centuries of tradition. 
Collage—the modern adaptation and extension of this technique. 
Both are fully covered in this well-illustrated text of 186 pages, 
with 72 plates. The procedures and materials are fully described, 
and a list of sources of supply has been included. 


% Subscriber price: $8.95. 


THE TEACHING OF ART IN SCHOOLS Evelyn Gibbs 
John DeGraff, Publisher List price: $5.00 


A delightfully practical book for teachers at the elementary 
and secondary levels, offering a fine assortment of creative explora- 
tions. Included: linoleum block printing, watercolor and tempera 
painting, potato prints, fabric decoraticn, applique, teaching of 
techniques and handling of children’s art classes. Well-illustrated 
with children’s work, a number of reproductions in full color. 128 
pages. 

% Subscriber price: $4.50. 


58/59 GRAPHIS ANNUAL Walter Herdeg, Editor 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $14.50 


The just-released 7th edition of this splendid annual of inter- 
national advertising art. Always a big book, both in size (235 
pages, 782 plates, including many in full color) and scope, the 
Graphis can always be depended upon to furnish a vast store- 
house of distinctive ideas for the graphic and commercial artist. 
Filled with excellent examples of book jackets, posters, advertise- 
ments. trademarks, calendar designs, letterheads and many other 
categories. (Year after year, our book service department must 
advise tardy subscribers that the book is out of print; please order 
at once for your library.) 


% Subscriber price: $12.50. 


DYNAMIC ANATOMY Burne Hogarth 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $12.50 


At a time when so many artists and educators are immersed 
in esthetics, to the sacrifice of solid fundamentals, this book offers 
a vital key to skilled draftsmanship. No artist can seriously handle 
figure drawing unless he has a groundwork in anatomy. This book 
recognizes the proper value of skeletal and muscular structure, 
but goes far beyond the bare bones of the craft. It places strong 
emphasis on the relationship of mass to movement in figure con- 
struction, thus affording practical solutions to drawing figures that 
come alive. It is, therefore, not so much a book of medical anatomy 
as one of anatomy as seen through the artist’s eye. Fully illus- 
trated, 232 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $11.50. 
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RENDERING TECHNIQUES: Charles R. Kinghan 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $15.00 


The author, a staff artist at BBD&O, one of the world’s 
largest advertising agencies, has created a book intended for the 
use of commercial artists and students, written in a clear-cut, no 
nonsense style that is a criterion of useful reporting. Pencil, wash 
drawing, charcoal, brush and ink, pastel, casein—these and other 
techniques are painstakingly explored, accompanied by many illus- 
trations in black and white and full color. Top illustrators have 
assisted the author by contributing information relative to such 
fields as art for TV, fashion illustration, product design and 
magazine illustration. 160 large-sized pages. 


% Subscriber price: $12.95 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS Edwerd Winter 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $9.75 


America’s leading enamelist, Edward Winter has pioneered 
in many of this craft’s modern explorations. In this book he 
presents the most complete coverage on enameling ever offered the 
craft-minded public. Here you will find only the finest examples of 
this exciting art, and concise step-by-step progressions of the many 
techniques which are possible. Ancient, traditional and contempor- 
ary enameling are all included, along with complete information 
on designing, executing and selling. Profusely illustrated in black 
and white and full color. The “must” book for enamelists of every 
rank, 159 pages. 

% Subscriber price: $8.50. 


CREATING WITH PAPER Pauline Johnson 
U. of Washington Press List price: $6.50 


For sheer usability, this book takes top honors among all those 
released in its field, and for shear ingenuity, the cutout animals 
and abstract forms which parade through Miss Johnson’s volume 
are a delight to behold. (See special feature on pages 22-24 of this 
issue.) Hundreds of handsome illustrations are packed into this 
207 page book of ideas and inspiration. Contents include cover- 
age in the various ways of teasing cut, folded, scored, bent and 
bent paper into a near-incredible assortment of purposeful shapes. 
Excellent projects in the construction of mobiles, solid geometric 
shapes, greeting cards, posters, bulletin board decorations, holiday 
motifs, masks and costumes. Everything is done with paper, scis- 
sors, X-acto knife, staples and adhesives. 


% Subscriber price: $5.95. 


WATERCOLOR . . . A CHALLENGE: Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $12.50 

Being a painter is one thing; being an artist is quite another. 
The technique of watercolor, often mistaken as laying within the 
province of the dilettante, is actually one of the most challenging 
mediums for creative work. Author Brooks is neither a dilettante 
nor a neurotic; his paintings are fresh, distinctive examples of how 
watercolor should be handled. Here are the fine points that make 
all the difference, lucidly explained in a lively text and scores of 
black and white and full color illustrations. 160 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $10.95 


36TH ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL: Art Directors Club, N.Y. 
Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy List price: $19.50 

Ask any professional in advertising art to name the one inilis- 
pensable book and the invariable answer will be “The Annual”. 
From thousands of entries submitted for the annual judging, the 
prize work reproduced in this year’s annual is a splendid cross- 
section of imaginative creation in illustrating, page layouts, TV 
art, packaging, creative photography, direct mail art and illus- 
tration for advertising and editorial use. The reason it is so widely 
sought after by practicing professionals is a simple one: it fairly 
vibrates with adaptable ideas. Here is the latest edition. 368 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $10.95 


WATERCOLORS OF DONG KINGMAN: Alan Gruskin 
Studio Publications List price: $5.95 


Time Magazine labels him “the world’s finest watercolorist”’ 
and in this beautiful book are a hundred good reasons for this 
sweeping statement. Several of the reproductions are in full color. 
The work of Dong Kingman is well known to Design readers; 
he is a member of our Editorial Board and a regular contributor 
to our technique pages. His paintings are often found on the 
covers of Life, Fortune and Time and in leading museums rang- 
ing from the ‘Whitney to the Metropolitan. The text which ac- 
companies his paintings is by the director of the Midtown Gal- 
leries in New York, not incidentally his representative, and a 
lengthy foreward has been penned by William Saroyan, one of 
Kingman’s legion of admirers. In all, a handsome, entertaining 
and informative book for your library. 136 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.50 


$7.50 


list 
price 


ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht | 
As featured in this issue of Design Magazine | 
| 
| 


Chilton Company, Publishers 


Qraphis annual 


gn all the world... 


. . there’s nothing like Graphis Annual. It’s the in- 
ternational, first line encyclopedia of advertising art. . . 
782 superb posters, advertisements, booklets, cover 
designs, packagings, letterheads and similar designs for 
graphic use . . . an invaluable source-book for countless 
applications. Deluxe in size, overflowing with full color 
illustrations it is a one book library of inventive 
ideas and endless inspiration for every artist-designer. 
$14.50 in bookstores, and available thru Design Maga- 
zine’s Book Service at subscriber discount. 


58/59 graphis annual 
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IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
4 Cut of ideas? | HARDENS INTO METAL! 
| With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
| economically without elaborate equip- 


a, How up-to-date are your classroom art ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
‘ | palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
ee _ projects? Are you still teaching arts and shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
craft procedures in Yesterday's fashion? coved "sonded’ then 


burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 


Rea: | There’s a far easier way to handle this 
problem of preparing an interesting art 


activity, you know. Just pick a project sculp-metal’’, 
“ | from DESIGN TECHNICS. the sculp-metal company 
“ree 701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| 
A HANDBOOK OF FORTY ART PROCEDUPES 
| | | “Precious stones for precious little” 
| ayy We invite you to select quality stones | 
Bs | & from one of our colorful approval ship- 
= ments. They are specially selected ac- | 
nee cording to your request, but do not 
A: | | obligate you to any purchase. You may 
es | receive different selections as often as you wish and hold 
4 | ) | them for a full 30 days. 
% | ' All stones are cut in our own overseas shop with you 
a | | in mind. Supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 
| | For better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to: 
: | ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
| JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS | 417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
) TEXTILE PAINTING | 
| PASTELS 
PEN AND INK 
CRAYON PRINTS | 
FINGER PAINTING 
COMMERCIAL 
SILK SCREEN 
| DRY POINT Fashion INtustration, interior 
n v v 
WATER COLOR Attractive residence for out-of-town on. Lake “Shore. Drive.” 
Bs SCRATCHBOARD : lst Monday each month. Write Office of Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course. 
x ) CUT PAPER RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
+ PAPIER MACHE 750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 
MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 
COLLAGE 
) THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
} CHARCOAL JEWEL-CRAFTSMAN’S TREASURE TROVE | 
CONTOUR DRAWING America’s most unusual source jewelry findings, semi-precious 
| stones and curiosa. Wonderful bargoins—everything from elephant 
‘. FREE BRUSH PAINTING 2 tusks to gems and rere woods, all for your creative pleasure. 
. SPRAYED DECORATIONS Expensive? They only look that way! Send for our FREE price list. 
a LINOLEUM BLOCKS 25¢ brings catalog of hundreds of gems, tools and materials. “g 
and sixteen others too! | STUDIO OF SAM KRAMER 
) Art teachers and hobbyists have been us- | We ‘the heort of Greenwich Village cae 
7 | ing this handy, low-in-cost book for many | 
-: years. It’s completely practical—tells you | 
4 in well-illustrated manner how to choose 


| and use the right tools and materials. STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, RE- 
aoe QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF. AUGUST 24, 1I912 AS AMENDED 
os “a BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1938 AND JULY 2, 1946) TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
eo: CODE, SECTION 233) Of SSSR, published bimonthly except July and August at 
a } Columbus, Ohio for Nov. 1, 19 
TECHNICS” 
3 2. The owner is: Design Publishing Co., Inc., 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
x Felix Payant, Woodstock, N. Y.; J. Paul. McNamara, 50 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio; Kenneth Johnston, Leveque- Lincoln Tower, Columbus, Ohio, and Hughes Miller, 
American Book-Stratford Press, 
order from 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears on the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also under the 
DESIGN PUBLISHING co statements in the two paragraphs show the affiants full knowledge and belief as _ to 
337 S. High Columbus, Ohio 
(Signed) G. Alan Turner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of October, 1958. 
JULIANA M. TURNER 
(My commission expires August 4, 1960) 


1. That the names and eres of the publsiher and editor and business manager 
are: Publisher, Design Publishing Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, G. Alan Turner, 
Columbus, Ohio. Business Manager, Margaret Armbrust, Columbus, Ohjo. 
$2.25 per copy 3. That the known bondholder, mortenses. and ‘other security holders owning or 
holding owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of bonafide owner. 
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ART EDUCATORS WITHOUT ART: 

Abstract art is a valid method for self expression, but 
only in the hands of the well-trained artist. To teach it with 
no previous knowledge of anatomy and composition is 
shameful. 

If you look at the work of any universally respected 
artist who today favors the approach of abstraction, impres- 
sionism or a wide variety of other “isms’’, you need only 
scratch beneath the experimental surface to find a skilled 
technician and solid draftsman. Matisse, Picasso, Mondrian, 
Roualt—they know how to draw the human figure, how to 
mold shape and form, how to tilt a chin and wink an eye. 
If they now prefer to go off in new directions, this is to 
the benefit of art. But—for beginning artists to imitate 
this freedom while yet lacking any true ability to draw 
things as things are—this is a gross abuse to valid educa- 
tion. It is easier on the teacher, of course, and easier on the 
student. It is far safer to swirl on color and concoct erratic 
mixtures of paint, rags and cut paper than it is to draw a 
human figure in proper perspective and proportion. If the 
end result looks “interesting’’, then the teacher feels he has 
done his part in guiding the “freely expressed” output. But 
who is fooling whom? And it the educator must parade a 
similar talent as a convenient cover-up for his own lack of 
training—who gains? 

Thus, it is fashionable in our day to deride schools or 
printed words which offer homely facts about how art is 
accomplished. But, as far as this editor is concerned, it’s 
high time our methods of art instruction were dragged out 
into the daylight, scrubbed free of the accumulation of 
theoretics and given a solid foundation of basic technique. 
You can build a statue just so high in soft clay before it 
sags under its own weight. Better to build a strong arma- 
ture first. 4 


continued from page 51 


The ABC of Lettering 
by J. I. BIEGELEISEN, M.A. 


RANKS HIGHEST among all available texts 
for the student of lettering technique. This new and 
expanded Second Edition contains a wealth of in- 
formation about basic procedures, the selection and 
use of tools and features over twenty distinctive 
alphabets. In addition, twenty-one new type faces 
have been added, making this the most comprehen- 
sive book on lettering yet published. An ideal one 
volume library for the graphic artist. Profusely illus- 
trated, 239 pages in handy, prop-open binder. 


$7.50 


(Available thru Design's Book Service) 


Harper & Brothers, Inc. 


a 


for Teachers Students Hobbyists Professionals 
Everyone appreciates the better results, the improved workman- 
ship, the beautiful pieces you get with T C T Enamels. For 65 
years, we have emphasized quality, value and service to en- 
amelers ... now offer over 150 shades of enamel colors in lump 
and powder plus, opalescent, crackle, glaze paint, separation 
enamel, threads liquid gold. 

We also supply: Kilns, Findings, Metal Shapes, Chains, Trivets, 
Frames, Wire. 


NEW for Glass Decorators Send 25c 
We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing Dept. D — 


on glass. Write for complete information. | for new 
Catalog 


© ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road ¢ Highland Park, il. 


EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 


4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


4 Association affairs. 


4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Sesued ree pat (Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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. . » and today’s educators are | 


often prone to lose sight of economic realities in their “me too” 


“te drive for utopian facilities ........ 


ARTICLE BY BERNARD L. FORMAN 


ae A: a recent meeting of a regional art association, the author sat 
7 through a long discussion of the facilities that art teachers had a right to 
expect in every public school. 
a He could not help thinking as he listened to the various suggestions, 
2 that if he were an administrator or a member of a Board of Education, he 
3 would have been frightened out of any latent support of the art program by 
j the very expensiveness of the picture painted. It made him wonder whether 
i we weren’t running the risk of scaring off many potential converts to the 
+ cause of art education by our excessive demands. 

No doubt, art educators do have a right to expect adherence to certain 
reasonable standards. We are certainly within our rights, for instance, in 
demanding that a separate art room of acceptable dimensions, consistent 
with current space requirements, be provided in every new school building. 
Are we equally justified in recommending that the room be fully equipped 
for any conceivable contingency that may be even remotely related to the 
aesthetic experience 

‘a A budget-conscious laymen (such as are becoming increasingly numerous 
Poll today), looking at the over-all picture objectively, is bound to be under- 
standably skeptical of a program that apparently cannot stand on its own 
feet. Would the art curriculum collapse without the support of highly 
polished accessories, complicated contraptions and mechanical gadgets? If 
such is the case, perhaps it is time to re-assess our point of view, for it 
becomes increasingly hard to justify an educative process that must depend 


continued on page &! 
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project for headhunters . . . 


photo by Topy 


PING PONG DOLLS 


Broken table tennis balls needn't be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap. They provide excellent 
heads for fingertip puppets and dolls. The usual 
fate reserved for a too hard hit ping-pong ball 
is a cracked skin. However, if you push a pencil 
into the break and twist it around a few times, 
you'll produce an open circle large enough to 
hold your finger. And that’s all that’s necessary 
to go into business making these perky puppets. 

Actually, table tennis balls cost little enough, 
and if you're the impatient type, you can simply 
use new ones, which sell for about 10c¢ apiece. 


continued on page 83 


Materials for making dolls. Doll costume is piece of scrap fabric 
doubled over and cut out in shape of dress, with finger holes for 
“‘arms’’ and another hole for “‘neck.’’ Double thickness is then 
sewn down sides and slipped over puppeteer’s hand. Forefinger 
sticks up to become neck for pingpong head, other fingers become 
arms. 
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THE Christmas greeting card has become a universal tra- 
dition, and it was born in a small basement shop in Rox- 
bury, Mass. a bit under one hundred years ago. The man 
who fathered this booming industry was a Prussian exile 


‘named Louis Prang. Fleeing his fatherland when he had 


the ill fortune to be on the losing side of a revolution, Prang 
arrived dockside in New York penniless, but imbued with 
talent, imagination and the kind of aggressive know-how 
which finds itself capable of surviving regardless of the 
odds. He was a lithographer by trade. 

It didn’t go easy at first. For nearly ten years, the 
small lithography shop at Roxbury made progress at snail’s 
pace. But Prang tinkered and experimented with his craft. 
Finally, in 1865, he introduced a new lithographic color 
process and, for the first time, it became possible to mass 
produce multicolor printing. Prang called his new prints, 
Chromos, and, being an artist as well as technician, designed 
some unusual greeting cards. They caught on in time for 
Christmas and have never since stopped entering the hearts 
and homes of people everywhere. 

Today, Christmas cards are produced by the millions, 
and there are countless other millions of greeting cards 
printed for every conceivable occasion. Modern high speed 
presses turn out these greetings on paper and fabric at a 
pace that would stagger (but not overwhelm) the imagina- 
tion of Louis Prang. For the average individual, they 
provide a ready solution to the annual problem of keeping 
in touch with far flung friends and relatives. For a minority 
though, an impersonal print is never enough. These are 
the individuals who are only satisfied to create their own. 

A personally designed Christmas greeting offers as 
much pleasure to the creator as the recipient. Each card 
sent out carries a little part of the designer with it in the 
envelope. There is no mistaking the personalized, self- 
designed card. It has a genuiness, an appropriateness that 
more than makes up for the slick perfection of the mass 


38 


Historic First is this Christmas card 

with which Louis Prang introduced multi-color 
printing. Since this design was 

lithographed in 1865, billions of greeting cards 
have been reproduced. 


Design your own 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


produced item. And the designing of your own greeting 
can become a tradition in itself—an event eagerly awaited 
by all you reach, year after year. Think back to last Christ- 
mas—of the scores of cards you received, how many stand 
out in your mind? A handful which you knew for certain 
were lovingly planned by the sender? This is inevitably 
the case. 

Christmas is not far away. In the remaining weeks 
you will have ample opportunity to design simple or ela- 
borate cards for those whose friendship you value; time to 
gather the few inexpensive materials which are usually 
involved and to make your own. 

There are several approaches to limited production de- 
signing. You should select the technique which affords you 
the most pleasure and for which your artistic knowledge 
best equips you. 

Among the most popular methods—especially popular 
in schools and by church or youth groups—is simple sten- 
cil printing. Stencils can be cut out of the low cost, wax 
impregnated sheets manufactured for just that purpose, or 
can be made by cutting into cardboard or construction 
paper. The design must be simple and should avoid leaving 
islands which are unconnected to the larger portion. In 
stenciled designs, always try to keep the “bridges” to a 
minimum, for they are sometimes hard to work into the 
motif. The actual printing is done by running a rubber 
brayer across printer’s ink, rolling it up and down a sheet 
of glass to spread it evenly, then rolling it over the cut out 
portions of the stencil. For multicolored effects, use a 
separate brayer, a separate ink and a new stencil which 
contains the openings for the next color. 

You may also spray tempera-and-water through the 
stencils, using an insect gun, or press on color with an 
impregnated sponge or similar vehicle for the color. And 
you can put paint on a toothbrush, then spatter print by 


rubbing a knife across the bristles. As a final touch, dab 
continued on page 83 
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Limited production, professional greet- 
ing, rendered thru stencil with tem- 
pera colors. Abstracting the general 
lines of a subject leads to the stylized 


result. 


Student card was printed thru stencils 
in three colors and snowflakes were 
then spattered on with white tempera. 


Six year old’s drawing, done at school and proudly brought home, 
delighted parent who screen-printed it for family’s holiday card. 


Using burlap, artist Robert Darr Wert 
screen printed this charming motif 
with six colors of Aqua Textile. 
Framed by red paper mat, reverse side 
contains handlettered folk song: ‘Ten 
Days of Christmas’’. 
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party masks made of paper 
a plates, crepe, gummed labels and 
oddments from the scrap pile 


: PAPER MASK MENAGERIE 


Tie humble paper plate has iong been a favorite art 
tool, and now we'll put it to yet another use—as play masks. 


You can buy picnic plates for as little as eighty cents 
per hundred at your local supermarket. Almost everyone 
has tried their hand at decorating them with wax crayons 
and poster colers, fashioning caricatures, clocks and wall 
plaques. You can now add the third dimension of depth by 
affixing to them a wild variety of props—jellybeans, gum- 
drops, pingpong balls, yarn, ribbons and paper pom poms. 
Add a twisted wire or lightweight wood strip handle and 
they become fans and hold-up face masks for party fun. 


The handle is constructed in the following manner : wind 
a double #15 wire or twisted length of coat hanger with a 
half-inch wide strip of crepe paper, cut across the fold and 
glue or tape to the base. This handle is then affixed to the 
iiterior of two joined paper plates with tape. (The two ends 
of the twisted wire are spread apart and curved in opposite 
directions inside the plates, then fastened with bits of mask- 
ing tape, as shown below.) 


We have illustrated six possibilities, all based on the 
circus and carnival motif. Study their simple construction 
principles, and then design your own ideas. 


Fat Lady 

Outside of plates is given a healthy pink wash with 
poster color, then hair is glued on. This may be made of 
packing excelsior, paper stripping or scissored crepe. A 


_ paper ribbon is added to the hair, a paper doily or crinkled 


crepe becomes the collar. Facial features are painted or 
crayoned on, or can be made of scissored black construction 
paper (for eyelashes ), buttons or bottle caps (for eyes), and 
jellybean (for nose) red cellophane (for lips.) 


Elephant 

Trunk is made by winding grey crepe around a card- 
board mailing tube, pasting the seam and gently crushing 
into shape. To keep trunk from breaking away, twist a 
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Elephant 


double #15 wire inside mailing tube, and poke ends through 
front side of paper plate which serves as face. The ends are 
then spread apart in same manner as shown in diagram 
above and fastened. When the back paper plate is glued 
shut, the wire is concealed. Facial features and decorative 
headdress are made of gummed labels and metallic stars. 
For added glamor sprinkle on some glue and metallic glitter 
or sequins. Tusks may be made of pipe cleaners. Ears are 
doubled pieces of grey crepe paper. Entire object has skin 


miade of crinkled grey crepe paper, pasted over plates and 
twisted around handle. . 


Swami 

Tan poster paint becomes skin tone on plates; whiskers 
are crushed brown or black crepe paper. Eyes and mouth 
are painted on; turban is white crepe paper applied in folded 


continved on page 82 
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Studio of Binney & Smith, Inc. 


MASKS FROM SHIRT CARDBOARDS 


M ASK making, today considered a funcraft, had a much 


more sinister original concept. For hundreds of years, the 
mask was created and donned as protection against evil. 
As time went along, it was adapted for dramatic portrayal. 
The. ancient Greek theater used the mask for easy identifi- 
cation of characters in their large ampitheaters where 
presentations were offered in the round, without scenery. 
Then, in medieval times, the mask took on religious signifi- 
cance and finally became a symbol of pageantry. It was not 
until the Renaissance that "the mask became associated with 
fashion and pleasurable disguise. Today, of course, masks 
have as many uses as they have faces. For children, in 
particular, they are the ticket to an odyssey of imaginative 
pleasure. 

The selection shown on this page were created with a 
box of wax crayons and some paper products. They may 
be donned by attaching an elastic cord or string, or can be 
mounted on a stick and held before the face (as shown on 
pages 60-61.) 

The most inexpensive, durable paper masks are made 
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by cutting out and pasting upon shirt cardboards. Fur is 
usually scissored from construction paper and _ colored 
crepes. Facial features are rendered with bright crayons, 
tempera colors, water colors and glued-on, three-dimen- 
sional objects like buttons, crinkled nut cups, gumdrops 
and even marshmallows. 

Do you need some cat whiskers? Just glue or staple 
drinking straws in position. How about a long, flowing wig 
or a crew cut? Simply paste on colored yarn. Other useful 
properties with which to decorate your masks might in- 
clude: 

string . .. steel wool (for kinky hair) ... ribbons .. . 
paper doilies (for ruffs, collars, bonnets) and a _ wide 
variety of flat-based, round objects for eyes (1.e., cork 
disks, checkers, bottle caps, etc. ) 

Would you like to sparkle up the masks? Try whisk- 
ing colorless glue over key portions, then sprinkle on glitter 
or sequins. 

Themes for masks? A few ideas for appropriate holi- 
days: 


continued on page 83 
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Sixth grader Molly Grimes and flashlight puppets, made with Prang Tempera and X-acto knife. 


H ERE’S a novel idea to keep the imaginative youngster 
happy—paper bag hand puppets that can be created in a 
jiffy. Your full array of equipment consists of a supply 
of lunch bags, a few jars of tempera colors (or a bottle 
of India ink), an X-acto knife and the all-important flash- 
light. 

Facial features are lightly sketched onto the bag, then 
painted in with bold, simple lines. The bag is slipped over 
your flashlight, the neck is tightened with masking tape 
so that it fits snugly about the barrel of the light, and 
then the room is darkened so that the puppet may be 
manipulated. Make several similar puppets, preferably 


using a different flashlight for each so that more than one 
puppet may perform at the same time. Each time that a 
puppet is to disappear from the scene, the performer merely 
switches off the handheld light, sets the puppet down and 
picks up another from a handy table. 

If you’d like to experiment with a hob-goblin effect, 
construct the face in a somewhat different manner. Instead 
of painting on the features, brush dark tempera or ink 
completely over the bag’s outer surface and, when it has 
dried, slip a piece of heavy cardboard inside the bag. This 
will act as a guard to prevent you from cutting through 


the back side of the bag, for you are now going to use 
continued on page 80 
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ALUMINUM FOIL HOLIDAY CRAFT 


sparkling decorations for your Christmas table and gift wraps 


CANDLEHOLDER is cardboard tubing, alumi- 
num foil and a few decorative props. Article 
lists procedure for the three steps. 


HOLIDAY CENTERPIECES like this angel and Christmas tree are easily made by following directions described in this article. Four basic 


steps of each project are shown below. 


Avumium foil can change the plainest object into 
something that sparkles with unexpected beauty. A homely, 
discarded coffee can becomes a smart cookie holder, child’s 
bank or container for holiday candies—just crinkle a sheet 
of aluminum foil and wrap it snugly over the inner and out- 
side surfaces. 

You can paint on aluminum, of course; any oil based 
color will do the job if used alla prima. And for added em- 
phasis, simply sprinkle sequins or glitter over the still wet 
paint. (Always work sparingly with oil color or Dek All; 
the metallic material should provide most of the decorative 
quality by itself.) And you can press down a motif, scrib- 
ing the lines with a blunt pencil. But, simplest of all are the 
projects described here which make use of the metal foil 
and a few inexpensive props, to create gift wraps or holiday 
tablepieces. 

The materials required for our sample projects—and 
don’t forget that these are merely examples for inspiration 
—might consist of the following: _ 

Christmas tree ornaments (i.e., glass balls, tinsel, stars, 
bits of cellophane drinking straws, shredded cellophane or 
icicles ) ; bright ribbons; metallic glitter powders; sequins; 
colored toothpicks ; cotton balls, Scotch tape. 
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Christmas Tree 
For a 12” high tree, fold a 12” square of light cardboard in 
half. Cut freehand the outline of a Christmas tree in a 
wooden tub. This will be your pattern. 
Tear off eight 12” squares of aluminum foil and 4 squares of 
paper (cut from old magazine covers). Paste together, using 
rubber cement or glue-all to make four triple thick strong 
squares, foil on top and underneath with paper in the mid- 
dle. Trace tree pattern on squares and cut out 4 trees. 
Put four trees together and staple up through center (or 
s€w on sewing machine. ) 
Open out in all directions. The base is formed by the tub 
and the tree should stand up nicely. Decorate with tiny 
balls cut from colored foil gift wrapping and sequins. This 
tree may be made any size. 


Mantel Candle Holder 
Save the cardboard tubes from your aluminum foil. For 
this candle holder you will need two tubes from 12” rolls 


of foil. (Or a tube from an 18” roll of foil). 
To form the holder for the candles, cut 3 X’s in the top 
and bottom of a 12” tube. Cover with aluminum foil, punc- 
turing through the X’s with the finger. These holes should 
be large enough to hold candles. 

For the base, cut three 1%” long rings from another tube. 
Snip these out at one end to conform to shape of candle 
holder. Cover with foil, using Christmas gift wrap tape to 
edge and give bright color. 

Now put candle holder together, using common pins to 
attach base under each X. Push candles through the X’s. 
Decorate with foil starbursts made by folding pieces of foil 
into a very narrow strip several thicknesses through and 
tipping with a small five and ten cent store bead. Poke 
these in around the candles. 4 

Shining Christmas Angel 
Cut off a 36” strip of 12” wide foil and decorate the bottom 


edge with Christmas cellophane tape. Fold into 11%” pleats 
continued on page 82 
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Courtesy Reynolds Metals Co. 
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FELT TIP PEN 


: in skilled hands, a versatile sketching tool 


report by G. ALAN TURNER 


THE felt tip fountain pen is a newcomer to art. It has 
been developed slowly from its origin as a crude marker 
for industrial use, to a technically excellent drawing 
medium. And it fills a definite need for the artist. Being 
self-contained, no ink bottles are necessary ; being compact 
and portable, it provides a simple, ever-ready sketching 
tool. And now, the felt pen is available in many colors, with 
interchangable felt nibs that provide a wide variety of 
widths, from medium-fine line to broad stroke. 
The tool closely resembles a large fountain pen, both 
in shape and method of application. The most popular 
model manufactured has a clip’ with which to fasten it to 
the artist’s pocket. It is well-designed in shape and for 
utility, its barrel and cap being of anodized aluminum. 
Within the barrel is held the ink supply, in a reservoir 
which allows constant use for a considerable period without 
refilling. (In our test, we used a rounded tip, drawing the 
equivilent of eight thousand inches of line before the re- 
; servoir was emptied.) Refilling is accomplished by un- 
» ) screwing the barrel and pouring in more ink through the 
at. spouted neck of the ink can. (Average time: twenty sec- 
onds. ) 
Delicate as a Japanese brush drawing, this infant What can the artist do with a felt tip pen? It is excel- 
sketch is by Edgar Miller. 
lent for marking, of course, working equally well on paper, 
Ee glass, wood, fabrics, metal and plastics. With its wide 
| variety of easily interchangeable tips, it is a lettering tool, 
2 particularly suited to chart making. It is often used by pro- 
| fessional cartoonists and fashion designers. Its compactness 
makes it ideal for on-the-spot sketching and the making of 
color notes. 


Three approaches to sketching with the felt pen. From left to right: a rapid seascape study, rendered in a few 
minutes by an architectural student on va.at.on; tne popuiar cartoonist, Gene Byrnes, uses the Flo-master to pen his 
“Regular Fellers’’ strip; card playing G.|.’s were captured in candid camera technique by Masood Ali Warren, 
former combat artist. 
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Fine art and the felt pen 


Robert Fawcett is one of America’s outstanding 
illustrators. Working with the felt pen he has sketched 
a wide variety of subjects, as this quartette 

of examples indicates. In the hands of the skilled 

artist, this sketching tool is capable of 

producing superb, incisive art. 


Illustrations above from Robert Fawcett's: 
the Art of Drawing'’ (Watson-Guphill, Publishers) 
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Felt tipped pens come in several colors and many differently shaped tips. Oil base inks are loaded into 
reservoir in barrel. Valve action feeds ink and prevents evaporation. 


Technical characteristics of the felt pen 


Normal temperature ranges have no noticeable effect 
on the ink. (Our tests: the loaded pen was placed in a 
refrigerator’s freezing compartment for a half-hour; was 
left exposed in bright sunlight at 90° for an equal length 
of time. In both extremes, the pen operated satisfactorily. ) 

The ink leaves a relatively permanent stain and should 
be handled with care during filling. Because the cap is un- 
screwed and the reservoir exposed during this operation, 
always load it steadily and by holding it in a vertical 
position. 

The inks are available in seven colors and black. In- 
cluded are: red, blue, green, yellow, brown, orange and 
purple. You may use a single pen for any and all colors, of 
course, but this requires thorough cleaning of the tips and 
barrel. It is more practical to reserve a separate instrument 
for each desired color. (The manufacturers of Flo-master, 
the pen used for all phases of this analysis and the accom- 
companying art work, offer a four color-four pen set, with 
twenty different felt tips and a can of cleaner for about $15. 
Smaller sets and single pieces are also avaliable. The inks 
can be secured in quantities ranging from a 2 oz. can to a 
gallon.) These inks have an oil base and, being a dye, 
deeply impregnate the work surface. They should not be 
used on loose fibered stock. Glossy paper takes the ink best, 
but it may be used on almost any type. A rough paper will 
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be more absorbent and will thus use up the ink faster. 

The Flo-master pen employs a valve action which con- 
trols the amount of ink delivered to the tip and helps pre- 
vent evaporation of the supply during protracted periods 
of storage. It is necessary to first press the tip down firmly 
for a few seconds to start the ink flow. Once this has been 
done, the pen may be used freely, but every few minutes, 
the user should again pause to press the felt tip down and 
re-impregnate the point. When a dry brush effect is desired, 
this valve action is actually helpful; a little practice will 
help you determine the point when the felt is drying and it 
is then possible to sketch with a line of lighter intensity. 

Use a felt tip pen with a light pressure. This delivers 
better control and does not wear the tip prematurely. 
(Some artists prefer to use a razor blade to shape the felt 
to their own needs. ) 


A low-cost, childproof felt pen 

Another, less expensive model of felt pen is manufac- 
tured by the Cushman & Denison Manufacturing Company.” 
Called the Cado-Marker, this model is suggested for the 
use of children and in school projects. It works on the same 
osmotic principle as that which draws fuel to the wick of a 
cigarette lighter. Having no loose supply of ink, but simply 
an impregnated felt, it is preferred for young artists who 
might be tempted to unscrew the reservoir of the more 
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complex Flo-master, spilling the liquid ink from the barrel. 
The Cado-Marker can be refilled when dry, with more of 
the same ink. Eight colors are available in this low cost 
felt pen and each self-contained instrument costs about 80c. 


Special uses of the felt pen for serious art 

Fashion artists like the sweeping freedom of the felt 
pen. Because it can be easily carried in purse or pocket, on 
the spot art can be made on a block of paper or sketchpad 
while walking through a museum, the countryside or at a 
fashion show. The ink dries quickly ; no blotting is required. 

Illustrators choose the felt pen for creating roughs and 
thumbnail sketches. Its relatively broad strokes (and the 
swift interchangability of the various-sized tips) makes it 
possible to work in a loose, casual manner, capturing the 
feel of a pose or situation without the necessity of shading, 
rubbing or indicating excessive detail. A little practice with 
any felt tip will develop several thicknesses of line from 
the same, continuous stroke. 

Teachers can make instantaneous sketches while moving 
through the classroom. This speeds instruction and the felt 
pen obviates the necessity of lugging around bottles of ink 
or sticks of messy charcoal. The tool is also useful for 
making flash cards, demonstrating handwriting technique 
and drawing large diagrams or posters. A broad tipped nib 
will print large enough to be easily seen across the largest 
classroom. 

Is the felt tip pen really practical for serious drawing 
and sketching? Examine the many examples which accom- 
pany this analysis. The answer is decidedly yes. 4 


Indian gardeners were caught by Chet Thompson in a swift and 
beautiful sketch reminiscent of Daumier. Thompson travels ex- 


tensively, keeps felt pen in pocket for rapid sketching. 


Popular tool for youngsters is the Cado Marker, a_ simplified 
version of felt pen which comes with pre-impregnated felt, thus 
avoids danger of spilled ink. Set of eight colors costs $6, individual 
pens are 80c. Felt can be refilled easily. 


Fashion sketch by Twyla Watson 
captures the feel of a design prior to 
more detailed comprehensive in water- 
color or inks. 
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A GOOD letterer takes special pride in the 
selection and care of his brushes. He forms an almost 
sentimental attachment for them and is inspired to keep 
them in serviceable condition for many years. In choosing 
your brushes, bear the following information in mind: 

1. Quality brushes can be a_ near-lifetime investment. 
Never be satisfied with merely adequate tools. Pur- 
chase the best brushes within your means. 

2. The hairs of a good brush are of uniform length and 
are perfectly straight. Inferior brushes may be recog- 
nized by their kinky hairs of unequal length. 

3. Show card brushes may be classified according to the 
length of hair: Short—does not hold much-.paint. Best 
used for short-stroke letters. Medinm—is good for 
general work. If only one brush can be afforded, the 
medium-length is recommended as first choice. Long— 
is good for built-up letters, for certain types of repro- 
duction work, for painting borders and outlining let- 
tering. 

4. Professionals do not use a small brush where a large 
one is required. Unnecessary strokes waste time. 

5. Where more than one color is used on a job, a separate 
brush should be devoted to each color. Too frequent 
cleaning of a brush while working means wasted effort 
and loss of time. 


CARE OF BRUSHES . 
1. Where short curly hairs appear out of alignment, 


pull out entire hair length with the aid of a pair of tweezers. 

2. It is advisable to rinse the brush occasionally while 
working, to keep the heel free from caked-up paint. 

3. Show-card brush hairs become passive and lifeless 
from use with glue, and oil colors. These brushes should 
be restricted to lettering with show-card color. 

4. Use cold water for washing the brush after use. 
Hot water will dissolve the setting compound which holds 
the hair within the ferrule. 


This article is an adaptation of material appearing in 
the author’s new edition of the classic: ‘“The ABC of Lettering’ 
(Harper & Brothers, Publisher; $7.50). It is available 
at bookstores or thru Design’s Book Service. 


|_|, PROFESSIONAL 


the tools, equipment and know-how 
for pursuing an important graphic art 


by J. |. BEIGELEISEN 


5. After washing, water should be gently shaken out 
cf brush hair, or stroked with a soft rag. 

6. For carrying brushes on your person, a narrow 
case or bag is ideal. This container should be long enough 
not to cramp the hair. It should be so held that the brushes 
will stand on the handle, not on the hair. 

7. Brushes may be stored for a long time by standing 
them in a glass jar or vase with hair side up and handle 
side down. Sprinkle camphor or moth balls in the con- 
tainer before you close it, to preserve the hair from moths. 


SHOP HINTS AND SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 
FOR COLORS 
Poster colors may be thinned when necessary by the 


addition of ordinary water. 

When thinning paint, stir entire contents thoroughly, 
so as not to leave any lumps at the bottom of the jar. 
Certain colors, like emerald green, cerise, mauve, and 
turquoise blue, contain aniline dye and will “bleed” 
through and discolor any white poster color painted 
over them. They should not be used for backgrounds 
on which white lettering is to appear. If such a back- 
ground is unavoidable, use Japan white thinned with 
turpentine for the lettering. 

When working with the paint, take out a little and 
spread it on a palette, instead of dipping your brush 
into the jar each time. 

Keep paint jar cover clean, inside and out. 

Keep spiral rim of glass jar free from paint. This 
affords airtight protection and facility in opening. 
Keep jar well closed when not in use, to prevent 
evaporation and caking of color. 

Constant “reviving” of dried-up color with water will 
cause the color to “dust off” when dry. To redeem 
this color, add some glue or mucilage to act as a 
binder. 

It is not generally wise to experiment with making 
or doctoring colors. 


FOR INDIA INK 
To coat in large areas with India ink, use a large 


soft brush. This gives a solid, even coat and prevents 
streakiness. 

Poster color can be applied over an area painted 
in with India ink. The color (even if it is white) will 
retain its value. India ink is waterproof when dry, 
and does not bleed through. Lettering or design done 
with India ink over an area painted with poster color 
will crack and peel off. 
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FOR PENCILS 
Keep pencil lead away from lips. 
Hard-leaded, long-pointed pencils should not be 
kept in open pockets. They are a menace to safety. 
If you use a knife or razor blade for sharpening, 
hold the pencil firmly in position so that the sharpen- 
ing movements are directed away from the body. 


FOR RUBBER CEMENT 

A patented glass dispenser equipped with an ad- 
justable brush and a convenient cover provides the 
best means of keeping rubber cement ready for use. 

For best adhesion, the card or paper to be 
pasted, as well as the surface upon which it is to be 
applied, should both be brushed or scraped in with 
the cement. 

Rubber cement is volatile and should be kept 
covered. It is also highly inflammable and should be 
kept away from excessive heat. Dried-up rubber 
cement accumulated around the container may be 
salvaged. Kneaded and rolled into a ball, it makes 
an excellent eraser. 


FOR STORING IMPLEMENTS 
T squares, drawing boards, celluloid triangles, 
and rulers should be kept away from moisture and 
heat to prevent warpage. Provide a.regular place to 
hang or store them so that they will be within reach 
when needed and out of the way when not in use. 


FOR INSTRUMENT SET 

Keep set away from edge of table, where instru- 
ments are likely to be brushed to the floor. 

An instrument, nicked or mutilated in any way, 
cannot be used in that condition for precise work. 
Dulled or injured blades require resharpening by 
patient, even stroking on a whetstone. 

When not in use, store the set in a closed case. 
This prevents the loss of small parts and retards 
oxidation of the metal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

It is perverted economy to make your own 
brushes, tools, or paints, for professional equipment 
is better and more economical in the long run. 

Keep the table cleared of unnecessary para- 
phernalia. Crowding hampers free movement and may 
lead to smearing or spilling of paint or water. 

The following sentences, each of which contains 
every letter of the alphabet, are ideal for practice 
work: (a) The quick brown fox jumps over a lazy 
dog. (b) Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs. 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS 
For those who are called upon to produce iden- 
tical posters in quantity, the silk screen stencil pro- 


Compass Lining rule pen 


cess of reproduction is highly recommended. It is an 
inexpensive way of duplicating lettering and designs 
in any quantity and size, and in any number of colors. 
The use of this process will mean a tremendous 
saving in time and money. With one stencil as 
many as four hundred cards may be printed in one 
hour, and the stencil will last indefinitely. What ts 
more, the reproduced posters will compare favorably 
with the hand-lettered original. The small studio 
equipment entails a negligible initial and mainten- 
ance expenditure and takes up little room. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


The serious lettering student is urged to avoid pur- 
chasing sensational “amateur outfits.” Such paraphernalia 
may be all right for those who wish to take up lettering 
as a hobby. But for professional use, this means a constant 
struggle with inferior equipment. It is far better to pur- 
chase professional toois as you require them, and_ build 
up a complete set of equipment as you gain experience. 

For beginner’s practice work, the fundamental im- 
plements are some pencils, a few show-card brushes, some 
paint or ink, a ruler and a T square. You don’t have to 
buy any special paper; use ordinary newspapers, using the 
columns as guide lines. 

TOOLS 


Pencils—Pencils are used for ruling guide lines, lay- 
ing out copy, tracing, etc. They come in various 


STYLE'A’ SQUARE for SQUARE GOTHIC, STYLEB ROUND ROUND GOTHIC LETTERS, OBLONG for ROMAN, TEXT, STYLED OVAL for BOLD ROMAN, TEXT, ITALICS, 


BLOCK ALPHABETS NOVELTY BORDERS, ETC.§ UNIFORM LINE DRAWING ,BORDER DESIGNS 


SCRIPT ALPHABETS » ACCENTED LINE DRA\ 


SCRIPT ALPHABETS » BOLD SHADED LINE DRAWINGS. 


A variety of Speedball lettering points and their specialized uses. 
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The lettering artist selects 
his brushes more critically 
than any other artist. 
Only the finest quality 
within his means will do, 
for well-chosen lettering 
brushes are a _ longtime 
investment. Here is a 
typical assortment for 
fine to medium lettering 
strokes. A few wider 
spans should also be in- 
cluded for poster work. 
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grades, from very soft to very hard (ranging from 
6B to 9H). A medium-soft black pencil (HB) is 
best for general work and studio use. 


Charcoal or Chalk—Whether you do freehand or re- 
production lettering, you can use charcoal or chalk 
for making guide lines and laying out the lettering. 
For work on a dark surface, where charcoal would 
not be visible, chalk is better. To avoid soiling your 
hands during handling, it is wise to buy charcoal and 
chalk in pencil rather than stick form. 


Pens—For pen lettering you may have your choice 
of ball-bearing pens, Esterbrook drawlet pens, pointed 
drawing pens, shading nibs, etc. The most popular are 
the Speedball pens. These come in different numbered 
sizes and produce strokes from as fine as a hairline 
to about % inch or more in thickness. Most letter- 
ing pens are manufactured in various nibs to pro- 
duce square, oblong, round, or oval strokes. An art 
supply dealer, when informed of the use to which you 
mean to put the pen, can aid you in your selection. 
(For Speedball pens and their accompanying strokes, 
see illustration. ) 


Brushes—Lettering brushes are of three types: flat 
show-card, round show-card, and rigger. The flat 
brush is good for large, one-stroke work, while the 
round brush is adaptable to both built-up and single- 
stroke letters. Rigger brushes are reserved for script 
lettering, fine reproduction work, outlining, and 
scrolls. 

Round show-card brushes come in graduated 
sizes ranging from No. 1 through No; 20. The No. 
8 with medium-length bristles is the best investment 
for the beginner who can afford but one brush, be- 
cause it produces a stroke of intermediate thickness. 
Rulers—Rulers are now obtainable in wood, celluloid, 
or metal, in lengths from 6 to 36 inches. A wooden 
ruler, good for general measuring does not always 
produce a true line, as it is subject to nicks and 
warping. This defect is only somewhat obviated by a 
wooden ruler with a metal edge. Celluloid rulers are 
slightly better, but they too become warped and 
somewhat nicked. 


The steel ruler is the most expensive, and as is 
so often the case with expensive tools, it is also the 
most accurate and durable. 


Triangles—Another useful tool for general studio 
work is the triangle. The opague or wooden triangle 


is not recommended for letterers. The celluloid 
triangle is most commonly used. It comes in various 
degrees of transparency and sizes. It might be a good 
idea to get one of 30-60 degrees and another of 45 
degrees. 


T Squares—for professional work, a T square is in- 
dispensable. It eliminates the guesswork from draw- 
ing perpendicular or square lines. There are two 
kinds of T squares; those with rigidly set right angle 
heads, and others whose heads may be set to any de- 
sired angle by loosening a thumbscrew attachment. 
This latter type is especially good for drawing parallel 
lines at any desired angie and as a guide for italic 
lettering. T squares come iti various lengths, from 
about 18” to 48”. They are made of wood, wood with 
a celluloid edge or of tempered steel. The last is the 
finest; it never warps or nicks and its squareness 
always remains true. 


Mechanical instruments — For fine reproduction 
lettering, one ought to provide himself with a few 
good drafting instruments. The most important are a 
ruling pen, a pair of large compasses and a pair of 
small bow compasses, with pen and pencil attach- 
ments, and a pair of dividers. Other instruments may 
occasionally be helpful, but are not absolutely essential 
for the lettering artist. 


SURFACES 


Paper—tThere is a variety of surfaces suitable for 
lettering work. Of these, paper is certainly most prac- 
tical for the beginner. Paper is available in an as- 
sortment of colors, sizes, finishes, and thicknesses. 
The list includes newsprint paper, sign paper, bond 
paper, ledger paper, etc., and these are sold in sheets, 
pads, or rolls. 

For the practice of lettering with a brush, it is 
suggested that you buy a 14” x 22” newsprint paper 
pad. This is inexpensive and practical, since the ab- 
sorbent property of the paper makes it ideal for 
brushwork. What is more, the pages of a newsprint 
paper pad do not fall out of the binding as they are 
turned. Not only is this a feature of economy, but if 
each page is dated and numbered, the pad is con- 
verted into a one-volume diary of the student's letter- 
ing progress. 


Show-Card Board—Show-card board, which comes 
in sizes 22” x 28”, 28” x 44” and 40” x 60”, is used 
for poster and display work. This board is available 
in almost any color, including gold, silver, and 
brilliant metal foil. It comes in two standard thick- 
nesses: single or double thick. 


Illustration and Bristol Board—lllustration board 
offers a particularly good surface for brush lettering 
and, since it is white, affords a pleasing contrast with 
most colors used. Illustration board comes in a slightly 
pebbled, or “toothed,” finish for brushwork, as well 
as in a kid, or smooth, finish for reproduction letter- 
ing work done with a ruling pen. 

Bristol board, considerably thinner, offers the 
same working properties and, regardless of how thin 
the sheet may be, will not buckle as ordinary paper 
does when poster color or ink is applied to it. 


Beaver Board—Beaver board is the most substantial 
continued on page 82 
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Restraint for Ceramics 


Pottery is made to be seen, touched 


i and used. Simplicity is its criterion. 
R 

’ ECENTLY, six of the larger craft groups 
in the Washington, D.C. area held their third 
biennial exhibition at the Smithsonian Muse- 


um. By pooling their talents, a splendid cross- 
section of American craftsmanship was made 
possible, attracting thousands of visitors to the 
capitol city showing. On this page are a few 
of the award winners in ceramics. Typical of 
| the majority of top entries, these are disarm- 
ingly simple in concept and execution, once 
; again offering proof that restraint and good 


taste are no strangers to each other. i . ; 
lron red vase by Eleanor Hodgsin 4) 


f Superficial surface decoration is the anti- 
thesis to good design in ceramics. A _ well- 
( executed piece of pottery or sculpture should 


leave the viewer as satisfied in its beholding 
the thousandth time as the first. A roccoco 
. piece may be exciting to the casual inspection, 
but as time passes-the viewer becomes restless, 
his eye tires. Serenity of design is usually the 
most satisfying. 4 


| Blue and tan bowl by Cile Mercer 


Whimsical stoneware bottles by Loris Love Suite were top group winners in ceramic sculpture. 
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Gazelle 


E NAMEL is glass—basically a combination of flux (clear 


glass) and metal oxides, which add color. All formulas for 
enamel’ consist of this basic flux (2.e., frit) plus percent- 
ages of metal oxide to produce the desired hues. Variations 
in the composition of the frit are used to produce an enamel 
of varying viscosity under heat, and hardness or brilliance 
upon cooling. The presence of borax in the glass frit allows 
it to combine easily with the metal oxide to produce the 
color. Only a small percentage of metal oxide is needed to 
do the coloring job—between 2 and 4 percent. This is the 
basic composition of the enamelist’s recipe. 


Specific oxides produce specific colors. These chemicals 
are all prepared and available at craft suppliers. 


What heat is required to cause the chemical change 
which cveates an enamel? The temperature of the enameling 
furnace will range from 1800° F. to 2300° F. When the 
bubbling action ceases, the materials in the formula have 
fused and plunging the enamel into cold water cracks it 
into tiny pieces which can then be ground for the enamelist’s 
use. This is usually done by the manufacturer and what 
the craftsman purchases has been carefully powdered for 
his use. By passing it through an 80 mesh screen, generai 
purpose enamel is achieved; for painting consistency this 
will be nearly twice as fine—capable of passing through a 
150 mesh screen. 


Enamels may be classified into four broad categories : 
Opaque (completely light resistant); Translucent (allow- 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

Enameling, one of the most popular of handcrafts, com- 
bines many skills in one. The versatile enamelist em- 
braces many of the techniques which are also found 
in ceramics, metalworking, stencil printing and freehand 
art. In the following feature you will find applications 
of all these methods, as described by Oppi Untracht in 
his current: ‘““Enameling on Metal’’ (Chilton Co. Books, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa.) Mr. Untracht teaches enameling 
at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 


by Bernard Fisher 


An interesting 3-dimensional enameled sculpture 


Fresh techniques 


for the Enamelist 


by OPP] UNTRACHT 


ing a little light to show through) ; Transparent (allowing 
most of the light to pass) and Opalescent (a varying ap- 
pearance, from opaque through transluscent in the same 
body.) Of the four categories, only transparent is usually 
reserved for application on precious metals, so that the 
brilliance and patina of the gold or silver beneath may be 
seen. All four types, however, may be used on copper and 
bronze. Copper is the most popular base upon which 
enameling is done. 

The techniques employed in enameling are many and 
may be found in this writer’s book. On the following 
pages of Design you will find a number of unusual methods 
which are of especial interest to artists and educators, 
since they employ familiar art and handcraft procedures, 
again proving the versatility of this ancient medium for 
creative expression. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL SCULPTURE IN ENAMELS 

In designing a three dimensional, sculptural piece for 
enameling, plan to make it from one piece of metal wherever 
possible. After enameling the individual pieces, separately 
constructed and fired sections can be assembled with screws 
and bolts if desired. Three dimensional pieces which are 
soldered together are difficult to enamel because the 
soldered joints may come apart during the firing of the 
enamels. There is an additional problem in firing : to accom- 
modate the particular requirements of the piece, trivets 
must be improvised so that the enamel does not come in 
contact with the trivet except at the edges of the metal. 
A careful firing is important to avoid overfiring, which 
may make the piece slump or sag. 


Three dimensional sculptures in the enameled medium 
make splendid decorative and functional objects. They 
can be mounted as bookends, table centerpieces, exquisite 
mobiles, wall hangings, religious artifacts, plaques and as 
facings for clocks, to name a few possibilities. 


FINE LINE DECORATING WITH A DRAWING PEN 

The problem of creating a fine line with enamels can 
be quickly solved. Glycerine, which can be purchased at any 
drug store, is colored with a few drops of ordinary ink 
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THREE DIMENSIONAL SCULPTURED ENAMELS 
At right are three basic steps in creating a freely 
expressed metal sculpture. First, the twisted forms 
are sprayed with a wetting agent to provide a bind- 
ing surface for the enamel. Next, the colored enamel 
is applied using a small container which has an 80 
mesh screen top to separate the individual fragments 
so they will fall down evenly. Finally, the sculptured 
piece is placed for firing on the wire trivet which 
holds it off the furnace floor. Care must be taken to 
keep all but the edges of the piece from touching the 
support. This permits even firing of the enamel. 


with a water base and diluted with a little water. The 
ink is added to make it visible on a light-colored back- 
ground ; it fires out and leaves no residue. Experience will 
tell you how much water to add to allow it to flow easily. 
Too much water will cause it to flow or spread uncontroll- 
ably. The enameled surface on which you will draw with 
an ordinary straight pen and point. should be absolutely 
free of grease—even fingerprints—and should be washed 
with a detergent for that purpose. Plain gum and water 
could be used in a similar manner, but it dries very quickly. 
Glycerine and water are slow-drying and therefore allow 
a more carefully considered design. 

When the line drawing is completed, the whole piece 
is dusted with a finely ground enamel which will adhere 
to the glycerine line. After the glycerine has absorbed all 
it will hold, the excess enamel is shaken off back into the 
container, and the faint powdery residue can be blown 
away. 

In addition to being used for fine lines, glycerine can 
also be used to create areas by application with a brush 
where these are desired. This can be done in a second firing 
or, with a certain amount of care, both lines and areas can 
be completed, using different colors if desired, and the 
number of firings reduced. 


DECORATING THRU HAIRNETS AND OPENMESH FABRICS 

Hairnets or fabrics, such as laces which are openly woven, 
may be used to create interesting textural effects over a 
whole surface or part of a surface. The net is moistened 
in the gum solution and spread over the surface of a 
previously fired base color of enamel. The surface is 


Text and illustrations courtesy Chilton Co. 
Publishers, as adapted from: ‘‘Enameling on Metal.’’ 


SIAMESE CAT shown below is a fine example of skill cut out with metal shears, bent into shape and enameled. 
in paper first, then traced onto the metal. This was then cut out with met! shears, bent into shape and enameled. 
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sprayed with gum, and the enamel is dusted on over the 
net or fabric. It is set aside to dry, the net is removed 
carefully, the loose particles are removed by blowing or 
lightly brushing them away, and the piece 1s fired. The net 
is being used as a stencil, and interesting results can be 
achieved with a minimum of means. 

A variation can be obtained by placing the net directly r 
on the bare metal, applying the enamel, drying, removing 
the net, and firing with the metal bare. If the enamel used 
is a light color, apply flux over the whole surface and fire. 
The pattern will then be a dark line. If the enamel is a 
dark opaque, the bare metal parts can be etched till bright 
in acid, the piece washed, then covered completely with a 
soft fusing flux or light transparent and fired. In this case 
the pattern will appear as a gold or colored transparent 
on an opaque ground. 


CHUNK OR FRIT ENAMELS 

Enamels can be bought in chunk or unground frit 
form, sometimes called “cookies.” These lumps can_ be 
broken into smaller pieces and fired as “jewels” onto a 
piece. To make them smaller, put them in a paper bag 
folded over several times, place the bag on a steel or metal 
surface such as an anvil, and hammer sharply. These smaller 
pieces may be placed'on a base of fired enamel and, when 
fused, will remain rounded like a cabochon stone. If the 
chunk is a transparent enamel, the jewel-like effect can 
be heightened by placing a small piece of gold or silver foil 
under it before firing so that it fuses under the jewel 
and reflects the light. 

If the chunks are allowed to remain in the kiln a 
little longer, they will flatten completely, making attractive 
pools of color. Do not allow the pieces to remain too highly 
raised from the surface; if you do, they may pop off after 
the piece has cooled. 


ENAMEL THREADS 

Enamel threads are made in threadlike form by dipping 

a steel rod into the molten enamel and drawing it upward. 

As the enamel is exposed to the cool air, it solidifies into 

3 threadlike form. Threads can be applied with a tweezer 

to create a design on a comparatively flat surface, or 

they can be applied to a sloping surface by making them 

adhere with a thick solution of gum. They can also be 

sprinkled over an area. If not overfired, they will remain in 

relief on the surface. Threads may be purchased in a variety 
of colors. 


How to use a hairnet as a decorating tool for enamels 


1 

Enamelist May Frieman here illustrated the use of coarse hairnet in imparting a block- 
out design to the enamelware. Pieces are placed wet. on a fired enamel surface, and the 
whole plate then sprayed with gum. 

2 


Several opaque colors, chosen to contrast with the base color, are now dusted on the net 
where desired. 
3 


Once the enamel has dried somewhat, the pieces of net may be removed, taking care 
not to disturb the pattern. 
4 


The plate is now ready for firing. 


5 
Here is the fired enamel with its netted motif. 
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Winter Hillside by Paul Hultberg 


STENCIL DECORATED ENAMELS 


Using bits of masking tape, expendable thin- 
paper stencils and other materials like gummed 
labels, stars, etc., individual designs can be 
achieved. (Heavy duty, cut out stencils are 
preferable for volume production work.) Just 
position your material, spray over it with gum 
to hold it flat and then dust with enamel, 
covering the open spots. When dry, the stencil 
can be discarded. If working on curved sur- 
faces, make your stencils of paper towel, which 
will stretch slightly. Always remove all stencil! 
materials before firing to avoid bubbles. 


An enamel on silver, with the 

swirling design incised through the 

enamel coat via sgraffito technique. The 
designer is Sigurd Alf Erikson. 


SGRAFFITO TECHNIQUE IN ENAMELING 

A versatile method for creating a design in enamel is 
by sgraffito (1.e., scratch decorating) a term familiar to all 
ceramists and decorative craftsmen. In this technique, the 
base color (or colors) is fired first. A color with a contrast- 
ing value to that used in the base is then dusted over the 
base, which has been previously sprayed or painted with 
gum tragacanth. This is allowed to dry thoroughly under a 
heat lamp. Any pointed or blunt instrument, such as 
wooden ceramic tools, brush ends, nut picks or pencils are 
now used to scratch the design through the dried layer to 
the underlaying fired enamel. Lines of varying thickness 
add interest and character to the design. Whole areas can 


Steel Plaque, J. Anthony Buzelli, incorporating pieces of stained 
glass and white slush enamel as well as pieces of frit. Am example ° 
of chunk decorating. 


Sgraffito-on-Enamel 


A typical scratch-decorated enamel project would be 
approached in the following manner. (We will assume the 
object to be a shallow bowl or ashtray.) 


The ashtray has been given a smooth coating of fired enamel. We 
now spray on gum tragacanth. 


2 


A contrasting second layer of enamel powder is dusted over this. 


3 


The ashtray is again sprayed with gum to insure adhesion of the 
enamel and prepare it for a second color. This contrasting color 
is then applied, possibly using a smaller sieve for dusting it on, 
so that specific areas may be decorated. 


4 

The ashtray is heated under an infra-red lamp to speed drying 
of the gum and ready it for sgraffito. When dry, scratch with 
sharp tool through the new coatings down to the fired enamel. 


5 


Loose grains of enamel are removed by tapping edge of ashtray 
against worktable, leaving clearly scratched motif evident. Any 
= grains can be lightiy brushed away. Enamel may now be 
ired. 


be removed to create shapes. 

Excess enamel can be blown or dusted away with a 
soft brush. After the firing, the scratched-out portions will 
appear sunken or intaglio. 

This method can be varied by creating a sgraffito line 
while the gum is still wet. The resulting ragged line has a 
character of its own. Both wet and dry sgraffito can be 
combined on one piece by scratching the rough-looking 
lines while the gum is still wet, allowing the piece to dry, 
and completing the design with a more precise line. Either 
way, the enamel must be thoroughly dry before firing; if 
it is not, the moisture will bubble in the heat and cause 
partial or complete destruction of the design. 4 
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KINGMAN / originality in watercolor 


by WILLIAM SAROYAN 


H: LOOKS AT NEW YORK as no else does—as no 
other painter, writer, composer, photographer looks at it, 
and of course New York is the world. That’s where he is. 
That’s where his looking at the world is steadiest. That's 
where he goes to sleep, and where he wakes up. 

He really looks at the place, and he really sees it. 
Everybody whose business it is to look and see looks at 
New York and sees something different, perhaps new, 
perhaps important, perhaps special. 

But I don’t know anybody who sees what Dong 
Kingman sees, and I'll try to talk about it in just a moment. 
I've got to be very careful about it because in a thing like 
this it’s easy to go off. 

This is it, I think: he sees the world this instant, and 
in his glance, in the instantaneous and miraculous reality 
ci matter and color, of living vision, of memory captured 
in the painter’s great skill, he sees the world gone—forever. 
Not smitten to smithereens by silly explosives, not worn 


em an appraisal of a away by time and wind and decay, but gone forever in the 


very instant of its immediate reality—mixed, colorful, plain, 
unique artist and what he heavy, but lighter than a man’s soul, right there now and 
4 gone forever. 
PR This quality in his city paintings is deeply moving, 
seeks to portr ay both delightful We not at 
oe human face—eyes, nose, mouth. We are looking at the 
a. configuration and color—the mass of a place, a part of a 
city, a part of the world, that’s all. Nothing of the human 
being himself is in the frame, and yet the picture in its 
entirety evokes The Human—gladly, and simultaneously 
with a stab of loneliness, longing, love, loss—irreparable loss 
A —ache. The locomotive—what part of the soul, the heart, 
y the hope, the memory of The Human is the locomotive ? 
4 No one can answer that with accuracy, but the locomotive 
es just naturally is some part of Man. It is not a locomotive 
| as a locomotive is a locomotive on a railroad in the heart 
; of a city, on the waterfront, or out in the plains. And this 
ths be has nothing at all to do with such literal relationships as 
lights being the equivalent of eyes, or anything like that. 
Es That sort of thing is trickery, and nonsense. Nothing in 
Dong Kingman’s painting looks like something else, some- 
thing it isn’t. It looks like what it is. It’s the way he paints 
that makes the thing painted—a traffic-signal arm, for in- 
stance—evoke a spiritual condition out of common ex- 
perience. | | 
Now, it has always been inevitable for the skilled 
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Museum of Modern Art 


Truck Yard/|940 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Old and New/1945 


After nearly two decades of painting, Dong Kingman 
has attained a distinctive style in his chosen medium which 
earned for him the accolade of ‘’Quite possibly the 


finest living watercolorist and certainly one of the most. 


original.’ His first exhibition hung on a library 
wall and netted him about six dollars. 


Art Institute of Chicago 


1942/Passing Locomotive 


The development of an artisi thru the years 


Whitney Museum 


1946/The El and Snow 


Midtown Galleries 


1955/Pigskin Game 
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painter of landscapes to achieve a quality of man’s soul, in 
one or another of its dimensions, in the far-off turnings of 
streams upon the land, or the lonely grandeur of grasses 
and trees, human paths, roads, places, dwellings, and so 
on. The skilled landscaper of nature evokes in his paintings 
as a rule a lyric, or almost religious, quietude—nature’s 
own far-off aloofness, serenity, anonymity, universality, 
and perhaps even indifference. Good landscapes are always 
good to look at. They do the eye and the heart, and possibly 
the mind, a lot of good. I won't ever be willing to knock 
i. “View of Toledo,” for instance. The clouds, the castle, 
the road, the wind, and the Greek’s great skill are forever 
irresistible. 

Well, here’s Dong Kingman holding an eye on the 
jungle and clutter of a city—an eye that’s both microscopic 
and far-seeing—here he is holding that eye on a small patch 
cf a vast city, an infinitely varied world, and by the miracle 
of his great skill, here he is making asphalt and steel, stone 


and glass, brick and board and iron and tin, streets and 


buildings, automobiles and trains, junk of all kinds—here 
le is making all of these things into an entity that is in- 
stantly real, forever gone, and somehow immortal, as if in 
his junk is man’s monument, the image of his lost and 
indestructible soul. And this juxtaposition of rubbish and 
grandeur is just naturally beautiful. You look and see, and 
vou don't know why, but you’re awfully glad about the 
whole business—nan’s proud futility, his brilliant failure, 
his heroic loneliness, his awareness of his end and his 
refusal to care about it. His refusal to stop in his. tracks 
and let it all go. If he can’t make a miracle, he can make 
locomotives. 

The foot of time unpainted, without image, seems to be 
in each of his pictures. It is an enormous foot, vaster than 
the earth. It seems either to have just stepped upon every- 
thing, or about to do so. This foot of time seems to stamp 
the world as a side of beef is stamped by a Government 
Inspector, but there’s no telling what the message is. Some- 
times it seems to be The End, and then suddenly it’s 
lorever, and then Now, and then The Beginning, and back 
and forth and all together, so that the sum of the feeling 
evoked is a mixture of New, Old, Ended, Started, Gone, 
Indestructible. Beautiful, and Tragic. And yet nothing he 
paints may be considered beautiful in any conventional 
sense. It’s something, an assortment of things, made by 
man, seen every day, unnoticed every day, ignored, for- 
gotten, much too familiar to be truly beautiful. But King- 
man makes these things terribly beautiful. How does he do 
it? I doubt if he can say, and I know I can't. 

The better part of any real work of art is essentially 
unaccountable. Still, it would be absurd not to understand 
that he does it by skill, by technical skill, by the skill of a 
painter. That is to say, he does a good part of it by skill— 
by eye and hand, paint and brush. The rest—the mystery— 
belongs to art, to human experience, to Kingman, to me, 
and to all of us. 


He makes his paintings in a studio, on paper with 
paints and brushes. That’s a fact, but there is another fact 
that can’t be measured, weighed, or identified—the fact of 
how. How does he really do it? All great art appears to 
come from all men through one man. In one man it comes 
in one way, in another it comes in another. In still another 
it comes entirely from paint and brush, and you always 
know it, however cleverly the images and colors are ar- 
ranged. There is a lot of good technical painting. There 
isn’t a lot of shite that is good both technically and 
as true art. 


Anything at all that is looked at carefully is worth 
seeing. Looking carefully makes it—whatever it is—a thing 
of fresh reality. The careful looking is the thing that does 
it. The act of careful looking, the event of seeing, is in itself 
the creation of beauty, and possibly truth, or at any rate 
meaning. But to look and to see, and then to be able to 
achieve the miraculous, the unaccountable, that is the true 
thing, the rare thing, the deeply moving thing, and that’s 
exactly what Dong Kingman does in his paintings. 

I believe I am a wiser man for having looked at a few 
of his paintings. I’m sure I’m a better writer for it, for the 
achievements of one art impel fresh achievements in an- 
other. This is my warm thanks to Dong Kingman. 4 


FLASHLIGHT PUPPETS: 
continued from page 63 


your X-acto knife or a handy single edged razor blade. 
The cutting tool neatly slices away those features which 
are to show up lighted, as in a Hallowe’en pumpkin. 

Perhaps you'd like to have the pupils of the eyes float 
in the hollowed out eye sockets. In that case use a piece 
of transparent acetate or any heavy plastic film (or even 
Saran wrap) to support the painted-on eyeballs. The pupils 
are painted in position on the transparent material, this is 
scotch-taped across the sockets and the puppet is ready. 
(You can lift off the film and move it to other positions 
whenever desired, thus causing the eyes to stare in various 
directions. ) 

Try your own ideas for this offbeat handcraft Ar es 
Colored tissue papers can be used to cover the eye sockets, 
or to form the pupils. Yellow tissue makes fine gold teeth. 
Or, if your flashlight is the kind that offers red and green 
beams, this will enable you to achieve new and unusual 
effects. (Lollipop wrappers made of colored cellophane 
can be taped over the lens too, or used to add full color to 
the cut away segments of your bag puppet.) 

An impromptu script will add a plot to the perform- 
ance; have your youngsters plan the dialogue ahead of 
time and then rehearse in advance so that everything runs 
smoothly. It’s lots of fun, offering hours of creative plan- 
ning. 4 
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MAKE-DO IS AN ART: 
continued from page 56 


on an artificial framework of exhorbitantly expensive equip- 
ment to be successful. It may be aesthetically desirable to 
have acoustic tiles and recessed lighting, push button closets 
and sliding panels, picture windows and Japanese landscap- 
ing. But in most school systems such luxurious fittings are 
just not economically feasible. Yet each one of them has at 
some time been seriously recommended as essential to a well- 
planned art room. 


A Board of Education willing to provide such utopian 
accommodations is a rarity, particularly in view of our hard- 
pressed economy today. Wouldn't it be better then for art 
educators to scale their demands to present circumstances, 
to demonstrate that an effective art program does not have 
to be expensive? Experience has shown that it is sometimes 
possible to achieve better results in an old-fashioned class- 
room with fixed seats than in a relatively new art room 
with mobile desks and up-to-date facilities. If the room is 
not too crowded, if there is some kind of plumbing available, 
and if there is enough elbow room for maneuvering a few 
large tables, it 1s safe to say that the basic ingredients of a 
reasonably adequate art program are present. Certainly 
more can be accomplished in an ordinary classroom where 
the. will to create is in evidence, than in a fully equipped art 
rvom pervaded by an uncongenial and uncooperative atmos- 
phere. 


It takes ingenuity to “make-do” 


Provided that the essentials are there (e. g., electrical 
outlets, tables, sinks) it is always possible to rig up ade- 
quate substitutes. It may take a little inventiveness and in- 
genuity, but who has ever been hurt by the need for exer- 
cising these too-often underemphasized qualities? An extra- 
ordinarily wide variety of art experiences can be offered 
with a minimum of equipment, if only the teacher is adven- 
turous and imaginative enough to look for them. 


Here, for example, are just a few things tried out re- 
cently in our third and fourth grade classes, using familiar 
implements and materials in unfamiliar ways: 


1. We used an old electric sandwich grill for melting bits 
of left-over crayons. Different colors were melted in the 
compartments of a cup-cake tin which was set on the grill. 
The crayon was applied to white drawing paper and card- 
board with tongue depressors. Free designs worked best, 
but some simple representation of flowers and natural 
objects was also found possible. This arrangement was sup- 
plemented by setting up on a second table, several large 
coffee cans placed upside-down over electric light bulbs. 
Wedges were cut out of the sides of the tins to allow the 
wires to pass through. Crayon “paintings” were made 
directly on drawing paper or white scratch paper which 
was placed on top of the heated tins. Attractive translucent 
effects were achieved this way, as the wax of the colored 
crayons permeated the paper. 


2. At another time, an old aluminum roasting pan and 
several deep baking tins were used for making “oil slick”’ 
prints. Oil base printing ink, dissolved in turpentine, was 
floated on the surface of water poured into the utensils. 
The marbleized pattern was picked up by each child (like 
a decal) on ordinary white note paper dropped flat on the 
slick. The prints were saved and used later for making 
greeting cards for Mother’s Day and Father’s Day. 


3. On another occasion, we acheived quite satisfactory 
results with linoleum cuts printed by burnishing with the 


handle of the linoleum cutters or with the round bottom of 
a spoon. 

4. In the absence of an expensive graphic arts press, we 
have since used a similar method to make sandpaper prints 
and string prints. The sandpaper prints were made by burn- 
ishing turpentine dampened paper with the wide edge of a 
ruler. White note paper was first laid over a crayon drawing 
done on fine sandpaper, dampened with a turp-soaked rag, 
and then rubbed carefully with the ruler’s edge. Three and 
even four prints were sometimes obtained this way by re- 
newing the crayon drawing. We found that ordinary manila 
paper could be substituted for the sandpaper with almost 
as good results. 

5. The string prints were made by stretching string tautly 
over cardboard squares (notched to keep the string im- 
mobile), rolling water base ink over the string with a braver, 
and then rubbing the paper lightly with our fingers. It 
worked best when the paper was laid over the string. 


We have also used chip-carving tools improvised out 
of sardine-can openers to carve plaster, and built mobiles 
and paper-mache armatures out of wire clothes hangers. 
Innumerable other projects of a similar nature can be shown 
to lend themselves to improvising with a minimum of ma- 
terials and equipment. 


In all these exploratory activities, what must be stressed 
are not the handicaps and obstacles, but the thrill and ex- 
citement of discovering new wavs for using old materials. 
Judging from the enthusiasm with which each new adven- 
ture is usually greeted, the author fells that the extra eticrt 
called for has always been more than amply repaid. 


No doubt we could do even better with more adequate 
facilities and higher quality materials. But this is hardly 
a propitious time for insisting that “the best is none too 
good”. We have been perhaps a little too prone in recent 
years to disparage Yankee frugality, ingenuity, and re- 
sourcefulness and to discount arbitrarily the ‘“‘make-it-do”’ 
attitudes of the past. It would not hurt us to remember the 
old New England saving, “Use it up, wear it out, make tt 
do, do without.” 

While we must obviously remain constantly vigilant 
against the short-sighted prophets of false economy, it can 
serve no useful purpose to encourage pointless and waste- 
ful expenditures. It is inescapably true, as the Rockefeller 
report points out, that good education is expensive. But 
that is perhaps all the more reason for avoiding needless ex- 
travagances. In the face of increasing public clamor 
against the rising cost of education (whether justified or 
not), it would seem to be the better part of valor to show 
how much we can do with very little, rather to betray how 
little some of us can do with very much, 4 
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continued from page 6! 
strips. Jeweled headpiece is made of two large gold Notarial 
seals, folded and then studded with colored metallic gummed 
stars. 


PAPER MASK MENAGERIE: 


Clown 

White poster painted face with other features added in 
black and red paint or gummed crepe. Two paper pom poms 
become sideburns, collar is ruffled length of crepe paper and 
nose is a ball stuck halfway through top plate. The hat is 
a paper cup covered with bright paper and has a paper 
daisy ornament mounted on a pipe cleaner stem. 


Lion 

Sandy colored poster paint or pasted-on crepe paper 
takes skin tone. Mane is scissored crepe paper of same or 
complementary hue, as are the whiskers; the features are 
bits of cut-out construction paper, and jowl hairs are dots 
of poster color. 


Ubangi 

This ferocious gentleman has a chocolate colored face, 
a nose made of crushed and wadded brown crepe paper. 
Earrings are gold Notarial seals suspended on black thread. 
Sone, eves, mouth crepe paper of various hues. Hair is 
crinkled black crepe or may be short lengths of dark yarn. 4 


ALUMINUM FOIL HOLIDAYCRAFT: continued from page 65 


and hold the top together with transparent cellophane tape. 
For the head, cut a 5” circle from heavy pink paper and 
draw on angel’s face. Cut strips of ribbon for the hair and 
tape around face. Tape one end of a pipe cleaner to the back 
of the head and the other end to the top of the foil dress 
tc hold head in place. Cover the back of the head, ends of 
ribbon and pipe cleaner with second 5” circle of pink paper. 
To make wings, cut a 12” square of foil in half diagonally 
to form two triangles. Loosely pleat each triangle on one 
12” side to shape wings and tape to sides of angel. Spread 
wings out and up. 

Seam back of skirt together with cellophane tape and spread 
out so angel stands on table. Make the song book from 
heavy white paper trimmed with Christmas tape and folded 
in half. Cut out hands from heavy paper and tape them to 
book and dress. Make a halo from a small strip of foil and 
attach to angel's head. 


PROFESSIONAL LETTERING: continued from page 72 


display material and its special thickness minimizes 
warping. Another of its advantages lies in the fact 
that it is availble for extra-large jobs, since it comes 
in jumbo sizes of 4 x 6, 4 x 8, 4 x 10’, and 
4’ x’ 12. Recently, coated beaver board has been 
offered to display men in a limited number of beauti- 
ful colors. 


MEDIUMS 

Show-Card or Poster Colors—Poster, show-card, or 
tempera colors are different names applied to opaque 
_water colors. They are to be had in jars and tubes in 
practically every color of the spectrum. 

Beginners will find it desirable to use black for 
their practice work, because it contrasts best with a 
light paper background. Black is also ideal color for 
reproduction lettering, as it photographs exception- 
ally well. 


India Inks—India ink, formerly available only in 
black, is now manufactured in an assortment of colors, 
but the black, which is opaque, is most popular for 
reproduction lettering work. Black India ink when 
used as a background will not “bleed” through; that 
is, it will not change the color value of a light poster 
color over it. India ink is better used with a pen than 
with a brush; it is waterproof; and it dries with a 
pleasing silky-satin finish. 7 


Letterine—For lettering work where you prefer a 
high-gloss finish it is best to use letterine. This black 
composition ink may be applied with brush or pen. 
It dries with a high lustre, and gives a slightly em- 
bossed effect. 


Drawing Board—Inferior drawing boards, such as 
those made of composition board, are not recom- 
mended; they do not always line up accurately with 
the T square and thumbtacks cannot easily be in- 
serted into their hard surfaces. 

Good drawing boards are made of basswood and 
come in sizes from 12” x 17” to about 31” x 42”. 


Drawing Table—The ideal drawing table is so con- 
structed that you can adjust its height and angle to 
accommodate any convenient working position. If 
you cannot afford a table, and you have a knack for 
simple carpentry, you can hinge a board onto a wall 
at any level and so adjust it that it can be set at 
any angle when in use and will hang flat against 
the wall and out of the way when not in use. 


WORKING AUXILIARIES 
Sandpaper Block—F¥or keeping a fine point on your 
lead pencil you will need a sandpaper block. There 
are also metal blocks, more or less like files, which 
are of lifelong permanence and are financially within 
the reach of all. 


Sharpener — There are several good means of 
sharpening pencils. The mechanical rotary sharpener 
and the electric rotary sharpener produce even-coned 
points. As a beginner you can manage without either 
of these if you carry a small 5- or 10-cent sharpener 
in your pocket. In case you do not own one of these, 
or if an exceptionally long point is desired, you can 
use your penknife or a single-edged razor blade. 


Palette—Any nonabsorbent surface, such as a glass, 
mirror, tile, or porcelain dish will serve for relieving 
the brush of excess paint. A small individual butter 
plate is perhaps the best of these, because its slightly 
raised rim keeps the accumulated paint from spread- 


ing. 
Scotch Tape—Scotch tape, also known as masking 


tape, is the equivalent of ever-wet gum paper. It is 
applied without moistening of any kind, and can be 
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removed without marring the surface upon which 
it has been used. And the same piece of Scotch tape 
can be used more than once. It is more practical than 
thumbtacks for fixing of paper into position, as it 
obviates the puncturing of holes in paper or drawing- 
ing board. Scotch tape permits the free sliding of 
T square and triangle over the drawing surface with- 
out interference from protruding thumbtack heads. 
Thumbtacks—Keep a supply of thumbtacks handy for 
heavy-duty fastening work where Scotch tape would 
not be practical. Tacks come in various sizes and 
colors. 
Rubber Cement—Rubber cement is a handy adhesive. 
It is easy to use because you do not have to wait for 
it to dry. Rubber cement, unlike glue, leaves no stain 
or mark after you rub it off and does not curl or 
warp even the thinnest paper. 
Knives—For cutting cardboard or beaver board, 
without a cutting machine, an inexpensive mat knife 
will do quite well. Such may be bought at a hardware 
or art supply store. Its blades may be resharpened on 
a hone or replaced by new ones as the occasion arises. 
A gooseneck lamp, whose flexibility permits ad- 
justment to any convenient angle, will be found par- 
ticularly handy ; it doesn’t take up much room on the 
drawing table and can easily be regulated. 
Patented Aids—Do not rely on jigs, patented lettering 
forms, French curves, and miraculous short cuts for 
lettering. These devices inhibit freedom of move- 
ment, tend to stifle the letterer, and rob the lettering 
of its vitality. Patented tools are not so dangerous in 
the hands of an expert, who can use them with 
discretion, but to the beginner they give a false sense 
of confidence, and in time become a necessary crutch. 
Learn to respect your materials and use them wisely.4 


SHIRT CARDBOARD MASKS: 
continued from page 62 


Christmas: traditional themes like angels (with spun glass, 
shredded cellophane or cotton hair;) the ubiquitous Santa 
(cotton whiskers, gumdrop eyes, balloon nose;) old Wise 
Man (black yarn whiskers, bald-fringed hair of short 
lengths of yarn, empty framed .eye glasses, paper crown. ) 
Birthday parties: animal face like cat (shown here), puppy, 
rabbits; devil, clown or similar character faces; man ffom 
Mars; old witch (with black construction paper dunce 
cap) and fairy (with white-tempera cap similar to that 
of witch, but sprinkled with glue-and-sequins, and featur- 
ing cut out metallic paper stars. ) 

For other occasions, the motifs will undoubtedly be 
self-evident. Construction of any mask follows same gen- 
eral procedure : 

1 

Plan design full size on shirt cardboard, including addi- 
tional areas for the sides. You may either plan to affix the 
mask with string, or, if desired, you may cut out ear holes 
and wear it in that manner. 

2 

Having penciicd on the design, apply crayons or tempera 
colors. 


3 

Next, glue on decorative details of bottle caps, gumdrops, 
yarn, cotton, etc. Finally, when desired, use giue-and-glitter 
to add sparkle. 

If permanency is your goal, the crayon and tempera art- 
work may be sprayed or brushed with clear shellac be- 
fore the details are glued on. 4 


DESIGN YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
continued from page 58 


some glue along the borders and sprinkle on metallic glit- 
ter or sequins. 

Is stencil printing a bit too crude for you? Then screen 
print. The technique is roughly the same, except that your 
designed stencil is adhered directly onto the silk and many 
more intricate, open areas are obviously possible. Screen 
printing can produce professional results, for it is this 
technique which does manufacture high quality, mass- 
produced cards. Silk screen printing may be done on many 
surfaces and is particularly effective on fabric. 

Do you prefer to work completely freehand? No sten- 
cils, no screens? Then you have a golden opportunity to 
make each card unique and truly personalized to the reci- 
pient’s hobbies, tastes, occupation or background. Your 
choice of medium is nearly endless. Watercolorists can 
add brilliant touches to a pen and ink sketch; others can 
embroider a border or stitch on a signature. You can add 
a stylized effect to a mounted photograph, sprinkle glitter 
across the edges, even tear the edge freehand to show the 
fiber of the paper as a deckled border. 

Motifs? It might be wise to forsake the cliches of 
Santas, holly and Christmas trees (perhaps reducing them 
to stylized symbols of your own designing.) Instead, ex- 
periment with sunbursts, irregularly pointed stars, multi- 
hued snowflakes and simulated gift wraps. Avoid too rigid 
an adherence to the literal and, when you choose to work 
with the traditional themes, make every effort to impart 
originality to your approach. Above all, don’t imitate 
existing cards. You might as well buy them and save the 
trouble. No, the true pleasure and excitement lays in de- 
signing, not imitating. 

On the facing page are a selection of approaches, done 
by children, hobbyists and limited production professionals. 
These are offered as springboards for your imagination. 
Why not make the project of designing this year’s holiday 
cards a family affair? 4 


PING PONG DOLLS: 
continued from page 57 


The first step is to decorate the surface with a face of 
your own devising. You can poke the ball onto the spindle 
of a paper holder and this will make ‘your freehand work 
easier. The choice of motif is virtually endless; you can 
design faces that are clowns, villains, barber shop quar- 
tettes, story book characters, weirdies, birds, and so on. 
The decorating medium may be water color, tempera, 
colored pencil, colored ink or Dek-All. Additional features 
can be added as desired—a dab of glue will affix yarn 
hair, gumdrop noses or sequin eyes. A scrap of fabric 
makes a head scarf or hat. 

To prevent rubbing off of the color, spray the face 
with clear shellac. 

As a hand puppet, the ping pong face is manipulated 
with your fingertip. The forefinger is best for this purpose. 
Be sure to press back the ragged edges of the split celluloid 
before inserting your finger, or you may end up being 
caught. These annoying bits can be removed with a mani- 
cure scissors or just be forced back out of harm’s way. 

Clothing for a finger puppet can be made from a scrap 
of fabric. The simple procedure is described in the cap- 
tion opposite our “materials”’ illustration. 

The same general procedure is followed in decorating 
the ping pong ball as a doll’s face. Using a small doll body, 
you can produce a wide array of interchangeable heads at 
little expense. Punch out a hole large enough to fit snugly 
over the doll’s neck. 4 
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Carson Pirie Scott building is pioneering 
skyscraper that played great role in 
changing architectural trends. Designed 
by Louis Sullivan and erected in 1899, it 
stands at ‘‘world’s busiest corner’’, 

State & Madison, Chicago. 


# 


wonders of architectural world 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS SELECT FROM OUTSTANDING DESIGNS OF MODERN BUILDING ERA 


A SURVEY in which more than five hundred American archi- 
tects participated, recently resulted in the selection of the seven build- 
ings shown here as “the best designs in America.” Their conception 
and construction ranges over the past sixty years. Included among 
them are the most famous house in the world, one of the first sky- 
scrapers, the largest planned industrial community, an all-glass facaded 
building and one which contains over seventeen miles of glass tubing. 
Each has been instrumental in changing the thinking patterns of world 
architecture from stereotyped traditionalism. This short period of 
history has seen more new concepts trfed and proven than the four 
thousand years which preceded. Other runners-up in this informal 
competition to choose the new world’s ‘Seven Wonders” include: 
Henry Bacon’s Lincoln Memorial; the old campus of the University 
of Virginia, by Thomas Jefferson; Chicago’s Auditorium by Louis 
Sullivan and Trinity Church in Boston, by H. H. Richardson. 4 


Johnson Tower features over seventeen miles of glass tubing 
in its construction and has been called: ‘‘greatest contribution 
to business housing since advent of the skyscraper.’’ Designer 
is Frank Lloyd Wright. It is tallest building (150’) without 
foundations directly under the side walls. Built in 1939, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


E. J. Kaufmann House, hanging over 
waterfall in Bear Run, Pa., is most 
famous residence in world. Designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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Radio City’s Rockefeller Center is a planned ry} yy 


community of sixteen buildings rather than 

a haphazard canyon of skyscrapers. So vast was 
the project that a team of architectural 

firms were required to plan its integrated 
concept. Begun in 1939. 
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Lever House (below) with its famous all-glass 
exterior, is one of Manhattan's more recent 
achievements. Designed by Skidmore, 

Owings and Merrill, specialists in industrial 
architecture, it reflects the comfort and 
convenience of a well-appointed home. 


F. €. Robie House in Chicago was a milestone in the 
history of modern architecture because of its organically 
flowing space. For the first time, rooms were no longer 
conceived as boxes. Designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Threatened with destruction to make way for new 
buildings, it has just been saved to become headquarters 
for a national historical society. 


General Motors Technical Center consists of twenty-five buildings integrated into a research community, north of De- 
troit. It is considered the prototype of the industrial development of the future. Designed by Eero Saarinan G Associates. 
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Handcrafts enthusiasts who are accustomed to 
using the brush when decorating, can try their hand 
at the broader, faster techn jue of sponge painting. 


too; thinned-down Dek-All can be swept across glass 
and clear plastic to create unusual stained glass. 
( Better don workman’s gloves for this medium though ; 
it’s not as easily removed from your fingertips as the 
water base paints.) And you can use either Dek-All 
or tempera over wooden objects, like boxes, plaques, 
trays, imparting to them a graceful swirl of contrast- 
ing colors. When dry, they may be given a coat of 
clear shellac to seal the color permanently. 


SPONGE PAINTING 


distinctive decorating with nature’s own free-and-easy brush 


However, our major field for exploration with 
sponge painting is simply that of application on paper. 
Some fine examples of the technique are seen on the 


that you render the background tones first, then build 
up your picture on top of this color, when it has dried. 
Finally, you may combine pen and ink or brushwork 
to the project, adding more literal details and lines 
of emphasis. A sponged background provides an ex- 
citingly subtle field upon which to do a cityscape or 
a portrait. The portrait may be rendered over the 
tempera background with drawing inks, pastel, chalks 
or even oils. Experiment and you'll find new avenues 
for the rendering. When working over a sponged 
background, it is best to exercise restraint, selecting 
a contrasting single color for the line drawing and 
allowing the multi-hued background itself to offer any 
shadings or tones desired. 

The approach to sponge painting may be literal or 
abstract ; this choice is up to the artist. The important 
thing is to work swiftly and freely. 

There’s a good opportunity for selling your work 
too. Ohioan, Drell Laubert, an interior decorator who 
never had any formal art training and thus has no 
particular infatuation for the brush, is an avid sponge 
painter. His work is exhibited widely and brings him 
a comfortable supplementary income. He’s a prime 
example of how imagination and enterprise can make 
a hobby pay its way. Drell’s been creating his sponge 
pictures since the days of World War II when, as 
an enlisted man ashore at Palermo, he found some 
weirdly beautiful tracings in the wet sand, made by 
washed up bits of sponge. Digging out his water- 
color box, he experimented on scraps of paper and 
found he too could imitate nature’s craftsmanship in 
an individual manner. Today, thousands of crafts 


& It’s apt to be a revelation To begin with, there is facing page. 

. almost no tendency to tighten up; a bit of sponge The sponges come in all types and sizes. Real 
4 sweeps on color with verve and alacrity. Further, sponges are naturally more expensive, but they do 
Gr tonal and textured effects well nigh impossible with have greater absorbency. You can use _ synthetic 
the brush are child’s play with this piece of marine sponges just as well. Just tear the sponge to gener- 
ee fauna. ous chunks, dip it into the tempera color and start 
* Painting with sponges is a happy kind of art. painting. 

: Like its cousin, finger painting, it employs inexpen- There are two basic methods of application. You 
- sive colors which, properly diluted, just seem to float can sweep-paint large areas for tonal effect—as in 
es across the paper. There’s no reason why you can't skies, clouds, landscapes—or you can press the sponge 
3 use the same technique on other paintable surfaces down to leave a textured print. It is recommended 


Drell Laubert, avid sponge painter, puts his interesting hobby to 
profit. His paintings, all done without brushwork o; any kind, 
are exhibited and sold throughout the midwest. 


hobbyists (and not a few professionals) are doing 
exactly the same thing with gratifying results. 
Thus far we’ve discussed painting and hinted at 
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FOUR varying approaches of the many possible applications in sponge painting. Seen clockwise are 
(1) Literal interpretation of flowers, achieved with tempera colors dabbed on with bits of bath sponge; 
(2) Abstraction of city scene, with the converging black tempera lines blotted on between two 
straight-edged strips of cardboard. Colored lines similarly sponged after the background tones had 
been applied. (3) Fish-in-dish still life is sponged tempera patted through stencil; freehand details 
added with both a brush and more sponges. (4) Lower left, a non-ob’ective painting 


SPONGE PAINTINGS RENDERED IN PRANG TEMPERA 


other applications with the sponge. You can use this 
medium for fabric decorating as well. The technique 
is the same; press your sponge into textile colors and 
apply it directly onto tautly stretched, desized fabric. 
This is the freehand approach. You may also work 
through pre-cut paper stencils and also adapt the 
method to silk screening. 

Sponges come in two general categories; broad 
grained and fine grained surfaces. The broad grained 
type, with its holes relatively far apart and large, is 
preferred for backgrounds and depicting such objects 
as foliage, bushes, rough terrain and rugged moun- 
tains. The fine grained sponge would find its forte 
in delicate traceries, subtle tonal gradations and 


smaller details. When applied to paper, use tempera 
color or any similar water based paint. When used on 
fabrics, use textile colors and allow the paint to dry 
for at least a day at room temperature. Then, set 
the colors with a hot iron, as follows: 

for cotton and linen: set for 350°, place dry cloth 
over work and iron for five minutes. 

for synthetic fabrics: set for 250° and follow same 
procedure. 

Sponge painting and decorating opens a new, ex- 
citing field for the hobbyist and student. With the 
working tools so simple, the practitioner is enabled to 
concentrate on design and execution, to work swiftly 
and easily and to unlimber his imagination. 
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Screen printed wall hangings by Robert Darr Wert 
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The Art of Christmastime 


Art and Christmas; no two words are 

more in harmony. Art, the universal symbol, 
bridging vast gulfs of time and distance; mirror 
of beauty and knowledge. Christmas, the great 
milestone in Mankind’s search for inner 

peace and salvation. Christmas and Art; beacons 
that light the way to understanding. 

May we who teach and communicate re-kindle 
the flame of inspiration, using the creative gift 
which is ours to so fully express. 


THE AMERICAN CRA YON CO 
Sandusky, Ohio New York, N.Y. 
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